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THE  GETTY  CENTtR 


Chimneypiece  after  the  style  of  B.  da  Rovt 


'OR  many  generations  it  has  been  an  ambition  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes 


A  throughout  Great  Britain  to  collect  works  of  art,  and  especially  pictures,  for  the 
decoration  of  their  mansions.  This  has  been  the  case  from  the  time  when  English  travellers 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  everywhere,  and  especially  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  France,  of  acquiring  at  first  hand,  or  at  auctions,  works  by  native 
artists,  which  in  those  countries  were  thoughtlessly  disposed  of,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  practically  thrown  away.  Ridicule  has  been  widely  cast  on  the  Englishman's  craze 
for  collecting  all  sorts  of  mementoes  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  but  Art  at  any  rate  is 
indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  many  famous  works  of  different  kinds,  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  lost,  or  have  fallen  into  decay;  while  the  descendants  of  these  collectors 
have  inherited  treasures,  whose  value  in  not  a  few  cases  amounts  to  millions  sterling. 
By  this  means  pictures,  and  innumerable  family  portraits  by  famous  Continental  artists, 


together  with  the  works  of  more  modern  British  artists,  have  gradually  filled  the  galleries, 
halls  and  corridors  of  the  country-seats  and  town  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  well-to-do 
gentry,  and  a  number  of  great  collections  of  pictures  have  thus  been  gradually  formed  in 
England  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

Although  this  admirable  and  long-continued  English  custom  still  prevails,  yet  complaints 
have,  for  some  time  past,  been  heard  that  the  art  treasures  of  England  are  being  taken 
abroad,  especially  to  America,  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  The  fact  however  is  often 
overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  quite  as  many  works  of  art  are  at  the  same  time  being 
brought  into  the  country.  The  majority  of  these  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  of 
the  highest  merit;  while  most  of  those  which  are  being  disposed  of  are  often  enough  cither 
of  only  moderate  excellence,  or,  indeed,  actually  bad.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  two  modern  collectors — quite  independently  of  one  another — namely 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  and  Mr.  George  Salting,  have  brought  to  England  from  the  Continent 
notable  works  of  art,  of  greater  value  than  all  those  which  have  been  sold  during  the 
last  two  or  three  decades  and  taken  to  foreign  countries. 

Both  the  method  of  collecting,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  works  of  art,  are 
essentially  different  in  England  to-day  from  what  they  were  two  centuries,  or  even  one 
century  ago.  Formerly  the  walls  of  rooms  and  passages  were  covered  to  the  ceiling  with 
pictures  of  all  kinds;  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  was  special  consideration  given  to  the 
quality  of  the  work,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  many  English  old-fashioned  country  houses  to  this 
day.  Since,  however,  the  beginning  of  the  1 9  th.  century,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  group 
these  art  treasures  into  galleries  or  rooms  possessing  suitable  upper-lights;  and  all  those 
indiscriminate  arrangements  of  former  times,  which  were  necessarily  of  a  more  or  less 
inconvenient  character,  are  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dispensed  with.  The  modern 
collector  seeks,  as  a  rule,  to  acquire  those  works  of  great  masters  which  are  in  the  best 
state  of  preservation,  and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  his  house.  He  endeavours 
moreover  to  display  them  in  the  most  favourable  way,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
possible  decorative  effect;  and  also  to  blend  them  harmoniously  with  their  surroundings. 
Strangers  taking  up  their  residence  in  London  and  making  it  their  home,  naturally  adapt 
themselves  to  these  excellent  methods,  provided  of  course  that  they  have  the  means  and 
leisure  to  become  collectors;  and  also  derive  pleasure  from  this  pursuit.  Mr.  A.  Beit  is 
one  of  these  Art-lovers  and  has  decorated,  with  numerous  works  of  art,  his  splendid  house 
in  Park  Lane  which  he  has  occupied  since  1900. 

He  is  however  neither  a  collector  by  profession,  nor  is  he  swayed  by  the  irresistible 
passion  common  to  such  people,  and  consequently  he  has  avoided  their  errors.  He  has  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  and  hence  has  not 
accumulated,  by  daily  purchases,  all  kinds  of  doubtful  possessions.  With  him  it  was  not 
the  mere  love  of  collecting;  but  from  the  first  his  object  has  been  to  embellish  his  rooms 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  he  has  therefore  always  taken  into  consideration  the 
pleasing  effect  and  decorative  value,  of  those  works  of  art  to  which  his  attention  has  been 
directed.  In  their  acquisition  he  has  been  neither  falsely  parsimonious,  nor  has  he  thrown 
money  away  recklessly;  but  has  always  made  his  selections  with  calmness  and  deliberation 
and  in  doing  so  has  ever  listened  to  good  advice.  Moreover  in  making  the  necessary,  though 
on  the  whole  somewhat  simple,  arrangements  of  the  contents  of  his  Hamburg  house,  which 


was  built  about  ten  years  before  the  one  which  he  now  occupies,  Mr.  Beit  gained  an 
experience  which  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The  decorations  of  his  London  house,  arc 
in  consequence,  artistically  speaking,  perfect,  both  in  respect  of  harmony  and  comfort. 

Their  arrangement  and  decorative  scheme  throw  an  interesting  light  on  his  character; 
for  he  has  avoided  every  exaggerated  simplicity  of  style,  and  in  his  upper  rooms  has  repeated 
the  first  modest  results  of  his  zeal  as  a  collector.  Two  of  them,  both  in  shape  and 
arrangement,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  he  occupied,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in 
Princess*  Chambers,  Pall  Mall.  He  did  not  care  to  dispense  with  the  surroundings  which 
had  become  dear  to  him,  and  associated  with  various  recollections,  merely  on  account  of 
prevailing  fashion;  so  that  his  house  in  Park  Lane  reveals  to  us,  to  put  it  briefly,  his 
gradual  development  as  a  collector  of  art  treasures.  The  writer  of  these  lines  regards  this 
collection  from  a  standpoint  of  personal  interest.  Having  been  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Beit  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  he  has  been  able  to  stimulate 
the  latter's  interest  in  antique  works  of  art,  and  to  assist  him  with  practical  advice  in  the 
work  of  collecting.  The  writer  is,  indeed,  partly  responsible  for  the  contents  and  the 
character  of  the  collection,  and  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to  him  to  be  able  to  give  some 
account  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  to  describe  in  detail  its  principal  objects. 


Portrait  of  Alessandro  Alberti,  supposed  to  be  by  Paolo  Verooese. 

THE  PICTURES. 

MR.  Beit  has  always  been  anxious  that  the  various  works  of  art  in  his  house  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  in  harmony;  and  that  the  furniture,  bronzes,  majolica  and 
pictures  selected  for  its  adornment  should  in  every  way  be  most  suitable.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea  those  schools  of  painters  are  represented  whose  works  best  harmonize  with 
the  other  surroundings,  viz.— the  Dutch  of  the  17  th.,  and  the  English  and  French  of 
the  18  th.  century. 

The  house  is  built  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  French  Renaissance,  and  the 
entrance,  the  hall  and  the  staircase  are  wholly  of  this  character.  The  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  arranged  in  the  French  1 8  th.  century  style,  while  the  dining  room  and  the  library 
show  the  English  development  of  this  period.  The  upper  rooms  however  are  furnished  in 
modern  style,  while  throughout  the  house  the  paintings  and  surroundings  are  everywhere 
in  harmony. 

The  hall,  with  its  splendidly  coloured  marble  fountain  from  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
contains  only  one  picture — an  Italian  Renaissance  portrait.   It  hangs  opposite  to  a  beautiful 
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marble  chimney-piece  which  is  by  a  Florentine  master  after  the  manner  of  Benedetto  de 
Revazzano.  The  picture  is  of  a  rich  clear  colour -effect,  and  represents  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  appearance;  and  according  to  the  inscription,  a  nobleman  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  aristocratic  families  of  Florence— one  Alessandro  Alberti — who  aided  by  a 
valet  is  completing  his  toilet.  The  inscription  on  a  letter  placed  by  his  side  on  a  covered 
table  reads  "Alessandro  Alberti  I'anno  XXX  della  sua  eta.  Paolo  Cagliari  il  ritrasse 
ncl  1557.   In  Vcnetia". 

These  words  have  always  been  regarded  as  sufficient  to  establish  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  the  picture,  which  was  originally  in  the  Palazzo  Torregiani  at  Florence,  is 
a  work  of  Paolo  Veronese.  That  artist  left  his  native  city,  Verona,  in  the  year  1555,  and 
subsequently  took  up  his  residence  in  Venice.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  he  painted 
in  that  city  a  portrait  of  Alessandro  Alberti,  who  had  been  banished  from  Florence.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  picture  bears  but  very  little  resemblance  to  the  work  of  this 
artist,  nor  does  it  correspond  with  his  earlier  productions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as 
regards  his  paintings  in  the  Church  of  San  Sebastiano  in  Venice,  where  he  had,  about  this 
period,  completed  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  and  pictures  for  the  altar.  In  opposition  to 
Paolo's  generally  picturesque  colour -effect  and  treatment,  the  colour  note  in  this  instance 
is  pale  yellow,  somewhat  devoid  of  expression  and  blended  in  rather  a  hard  manner.  The 
drawing,  however,  is  very  clear  and  the  execution  careful;  and  in  these  respects  the  portrait 
reminds  one  of  the  paintings  of  Parmegianino  or  Bronzino,  without  corresponding  exactly 
to  the  style  of  either  of  these  artists.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  of  the  middle  of  the  15th.  century,  but  the  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
is  a  genuine  Paolo  are  justified  in  spite  of  the  signature  on  the  picture.  For,  apart  from 
other  points,  even  the  lettering  of  Paolo  Cagliari's  name  is  different  from  what  we  usually 
find,  is  somewhat  infirm,  and  suggests  that  the  name  might  have  been  altered  at  some 
later  period.  Possibly  the  picture  was  afterwards  restored  by  a  man  to  whom  the  name 
of  the  original  artist  on  the  inscription  was  but  little  known,  and  who  consequently  changed 
it  for  that  of  the  famous  Venetian  painter.  Should,  however,  the  inscription  prove  to  be 
genuine,  especially  as  regards  the  name  of  the  artist,  the  picture  would  then  represent  an 
early  and  a  very  peculiar  phase  in  the  development  of  Paolo's  art. 

The  walls  of  the  library  are  hung  with  pictures  of  a  School  and  by  a  master 
seldom  represented  in  a  private  collection;  and  depict  the  different  stages  in  the  "History 
of  the  Prodigal  Son"  by  Murillo.  These  six  works  of  medium  size  form  a  strikingly 
beautiful  adornment  for  a  room,  and  in  all  probability  were  painted  for  this  purpose; 
possibly  for  the  reception  room  of  a  monastery  in  Seville.  Mr.  Beit  acquired  the  pictures 
from  Lord  Dudley's  Gallery,  who,  in  1867,  had  purchased  five  of  them  at  a  sale  of  the 
Gallery  of  Salamanca.  The  sixth  was  presented  by  Queen  Isabella  to  the  Vatican  in  1856, 
and  Lord  Dudley  was  able  to  obtain  it  from  Pope  Pius  IX  in  exchange  for  a  couple  of 
valuable  Italian  pictures.  The  great  Spanish  master  has  in  these  works  dealt  with  a  subject 
which  in  his,  and  to  some  extent  in  previous  times,  had  been  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  genre-painters.  They  possibly  may  have  exercised  some  slight  influence 
upon  Murillo,  but  how  different  was  his  conception  and  treatment  of  the  parable  from 
theirs.  The  Dutch  artists,  and  those  from  the  Spanish  provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  Low 
Countries,  were  fond  of  choosing  this  parable  because  it  gave  them  so  much  scope  for  varied 


iBiirble  J.ininey  pj.;..-  ja.i  j;  by  -i  Florentine  master  alter  the  manner  of  Benwfeito  6e 
Revaiizano.  The  oscturc  »s  of  a  rich  clear  coIocT-eife^t,  and  represents  a  gentleman  of 
(iititinguishcd  app^ance;  and  according  lo  the  inscription,  z  noblsroan  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  arsioc'-ftH*:  familici  of '  Florence— one  Al«5and^J  AIb**ti — whs  aided  by  a 
vaitt  is  cocipleting  his  to'Jet.  The  instriptioti  on  a  letter  placed  t-y  his  side  or;  a  covered 
t^b'e  reads  "AlessanJro  Alfcerti  l'.i:ino  XXX  'i«*Ua  stia  eta.  Pado  Cajcliori  U  ntrassc 
ne!  1557.  In  Venctia". 

These  Tvords  have  alway:;  been  rcgardf^  a»  s'lificient  ic  eslat^ish  beyond  any 
doubt,  tha!  the  picture,  viuch  vai  originally  in  the  Palazzo  Torre5:ia:u  at  Florence,  i& 
X  work  of  F?cIo  Veronjic.  Th?,t  artfil  left  im  native  citv,  Veron*,  in  tiie  year-  15^5,  and 
subsequently  took  up  his  r^^iaencr  in  Veoice,  It  is  therefore  cuite  possible  that  he  painted 
in  thai  citv  a  porliait  of  Alessandro  .^Jberti,  who  had  been  banished  frcm  Florence.  On 
tlie  whcle,  ho'vever,  the  pJ*:lure  tears  but  vei-y  little  resemblance  to  the  work  oi  this 
artist,  nor  does  it  correjpcnd  with  his  ^lier  pi'oductionj.  Tiis  is  particuUirly  the  case  as 
••'iKards  his  p,tintingr  in  (lie  Qiuich  of^an  Scbastianc  in  Venice,  where  be  had,  about  this 
period,  cunnpleted  the  decora!jon  of  the  ceiling  and  pictures  for  tlie  ciltar.  'ir.  opposition,  *o 
Paobs  generally  pictu^*•^^lue  colour-cilcct  ard  treatment,  the  colour  t»ote  in  tliis  instance 
is  pale  yellow,  somewhat  devoid  expression  and  bl^nJcd  in  rather  a  hard  manner.  The 
dra^'ing,  h?vtvf>\  is  very  clear  and  t'le  execL:tion  careiu';  snd  in  these  resptcti  the  portrait 
remind*  one  3i  the  paintin2:3  oi  Pannegranino  cr  Bionziiio,  without  corresponriing  ejractly 
to  th:  st^'Ie  of  eithe.-  of  ihcse  artists,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  from  the  hand  of  o:ii  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  ol  the  irtcidle  o'  the  i£'ih.  c«ufury,  ';ut  the  dcu?>3  as  to  whetiier  it 
is  a  genuine  Paolo  ar«:  juiitJted  in  spite  the  !'gnat!,i.,*e  on  rlic  picture.  For,  apart  from 
other  poLnts,  ever,  the  iTttering  of  Paolo  Cajifliari's  name  ii'  difiercr.1  fiom  wrat  we  iij^uaily 
find,  jfs  some^-'hat  infirm,  ;md  suggests  thai  the  jiame  might  lo&ve  fctcn  alCered  at  som:: 
later  period.  Poss-bly  *hf  pictiwc  was  afterwards  restored  by  a  trsr  to  -vhoro  the  n«me 
of  the  o^liial  aitist  on  !ht  insrription  was  bin  Utt?(  knowjx.  anJ  who  ionsequmtly  changed 
it  for  ;hit  o£  the  farrous  VVnetiat!  painU*.  SliGuld,  hcwe\'ei,  the  inscripti'm  pr-ive  to  be 
genuine,  'sipeciait  /  as  t^g-ards  the  name  of  the  artt$t,  the  ^ctu;t  would  then  represent  an 
early  and  a  \*ry  f»»f.*jliar  phase  in  the  icvelcpnient  :f  i^aclo's  art. 

The  walls  of  tJi:  library  arc  nuijg-  wivh  pic.x.r«s  cl  a  School  and  by  a  marer 
ssldora' represented  in  a  private  coflcttion;  and  dspict  tht  different  stages  in  she  "Jlistoiy 
of  th'i  Prodigal  Son"  by  MuriJb.  TTiese  six  work.s  of  uudtura  size  form  a  strikiii^Iy 
beaL'tiful  .idomraent  foj-  a  room,  and  in  all  probability  were  painted  for  tliis  parposv:: 
possibly  for  ihe  rcct;ption  room  cf  a  monastety  in  Seville.  Mr.  Belt  acquired  t!ie  pictured 
£ra:r  Lord  Dudley's  Gallery,  who,  in  1867.  had  purchased  five  of  them  at  a  sale  of  the 
Gallciy  ol  Salamanca.  The  sixth  was  presented  by  Queen  Isabella  to  the  Vatican  in  1856. 
ard  Lord  Dudley  was  abU  to  obtain  U  from  Pope  Pfia  IX  in  exchange  for  a  couple  of 
valuable  Italian  pictures.  The  great  ;>panish  master  has  la  these  worlcs  dealt  with  a  subject 
-vhicri  in  his.  and  io  sqi:ic  extent  in  previous  timeyj  had  been  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Ftf  iiiish  snd  Dutch  genre-painters.  They  possibly  may  liave  e:;crcised  some  slight  mfluence 
ftpon  Muriilo,  but  how  different  was  his  conception  and  treatment  cf  the  parable  from 
thctrs.  "^he  Dutch  artists,  and  those  from  the  Spanish  provinces,  ai  wel'  as  from  the  Low 
Ccuntricii,  were  fond  of  choosing  this  parabU;  because  it  g.ive  tlieui  so  much  scope  for  vari'd 
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genre  painting;  consequently  they  showed  a  marked  predilection  for  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son  among  the  harlots.  Murillo,  like  the  Netherlanders,  painted  the  parable  in  what  may 
be  called  the  contemporary  spirit,  clothing  it  in  a  Spanish  garb  and  placing  it  in  a  genuinely 
Spanish  milieu;  but  he  always  remains  simple  and  great,  representing  each  scene  without 
minute  details  and  without  anything  of  a  genre-like  character — truly  in  a  great  manner. 
Murillo's  hero  is  never  devoid  of  Spanish  "grandezza",  even  when  he  sank  to  the  lowest 
social  depths,  and  in  rags  herded  swine.  In  his  "Supper  with  the  Harlots"  he  is  represented 
as  possessing  a  royal  dignity,  and  the  young  girl  by  his  side  who  is  looking  up  to  him 
tenderly  is  a  Spanish  beauty  of  truly  aristocratic  bearing  and  maidenly  timidity.  The 
pictures  show  the  artist  at  his  best,  especially  as  regards  colour  and  tone.  There  is  also 
another  picture  by  Murillo,  viz:  "The  Holy  Family  and  the  Infant  John",  a  work  of  such 
charm  and  exhibiting  such  strong  light  and  shade  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  placed  near 
Rembrandt's  pictures  which  hang  together  in  another  room. 

In  Mr.  Beit's  collection,  as  in  so  many  other  valuable  collections  of  the  same  kind, 
there  are  a  number  of  English  portraits  of  the  J  8  th.  century;  as  well  as  works  of  the 
Netherland  School  of  the  17  th.  century,  especially  those  by  Dutch  Masters.  No  other 
school  is  so  suitable  both  as  regards  size  and  character  for  the  decoration  of  rooms.  Other 
schools  not  only  produced  far  fewer  pictures  suitable  for  private  houses,  but  of  none  have 
so  many  valuable  works  been  preserved,  or  placed  on  the  market — at  least  in  the  good 
old  times.  Holland,  and  later  on  Paris,  where  many  Dutch  pictures  were  collected,  have 
been  the  nearest  and  the  best  picture  markets  for  English  buyers;  while  even  during  the 
time  that  the  pictures  of  Italian  classical  Masters  answered  more  nearly  to  the  prevailing 
artistic  tendency  and  taste,  Dutch  pictures  on  account  of  their  various  qualities  were 
always  wanted  by  English  collectors.  It  must  moreover  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number 
of  purchasable  pictures  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Coreggio,  and  other  Italian  Masters  of  the 
period  when  art  in  Italy  was  at  its  highest  development,  was  always  very  small  indeed, 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  obtainable  works  by  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Ruysdael  and 
the  Dutch  painters. 

The  popularity  of  works  of  certain  artists  has  ever  been  an  indication,  more  or 
less  pronounced,  of  the  artistic  tendencies  of  the  period.  Such  Masters  as  Gerard  Dou, 
and  Franz  Mieris,  whose  works  shew  most  subtle  treatment;  or  amusing,  descriptive 
artists,  like  Jan  Steen  and  Philips  Wouwerman;  and  even  the  classical  painters  of  landscape, 
such  as  Jan  Both,  Ludolf  Backhuizen  and  others,  who  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  were 
greatly  preferred,  are  less  in  touch  to-day  with  the  modern  tendency  in  art,  which  favours 
painting  of  light  and  shade  and  the  expression  of  feeling,  than  are  Pieter  de  Hooch, 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  Albert  Cuijp,  Jan  van  der  Cappelle  or  Jan  van  Goyen.  Pictures  by  these 
latter  artists,  which  at  one  time  received  little  or  no  consideration,  are  now  preferred  to 
any  others,  and  are  purchased  at  prices  ten  and  even  a  hundred  times  higher  than  they 
would  have  been  half  a  century  ago.  There  are,  of  course,  but  comparatively  few  of  their 
works  now  obtainable,  the  best  having  for  a  long  time  been  in  safe  hands.  Mr.  Beit 
therefore  has  been  unable  to  acquire  as  many  of  these  productions  up  to  the  general 
artistic  standard  of  his  collection  as  he  would  would  like  to  have  done.  Taking,  however, 
his  collection  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  most  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Dutch  school  are 
represented   by  works  of  a  truly  masterly  character.    In  the  forefront  stands  Rembrandt 


van  Ryn,  that  great  genius  who  raised  Dutch  art  in  all  its  bearings  to  its  complete  form 
and  who,  moreover,  in  the  peculiarity  of  his  gifts,  furnishes  us  with  some  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  development  of  art  and  in  the  culture  oi  mankind, 

The  depressed  state  of  English  agriculture  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  brought 
about  great  changes  in  many  English  art  collections,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
REMBRANDT'S  pictures  were  placed  on  the  market.  But  thanks  to  the  prevailing  limited 
knowledge  of  this  master,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  dealing  in  works  of  art 
was,  at  that  time,  scarcely  organised  either  in  England  or  in  France,  some  of  these  pictures 
were  sold  at  ridiculously  small  prices  or  were  even  found  to  be  quite  unsaleable.  A  sudden 
change,  however,  took  place  about  a  decade  ago;  and  to-day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
hold  of  a  picture  by  Rembrandt,  and  even  when  one  is  offered  to  the  trade  it  is  almost 
always  either  a  work  of  his  early  artistic  years  or  some  minor  and  unimportant  study. 
Many  of  these,  although  they  do  not  deserve,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  be  held  in 
slight  esteem  or  altogether  ignored,  are  not  at  the  same  time  by  any  means  worthy  of  the 
consideration  and  high  price  now  paid.  Some  of  these  sketches,  and  especially  those  which 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  Rembrandt's  artistic  activity,  are  somewhat  ill-balanced,  and 
are  merely  designed  to  give  the  roughest  illustrations  of  a  certain  light-effect,  tone  or 
expression.  They  are  often  of  so  slight  and  unfinished  a  character  that  the  i,  2000  or 
more,  which  is  now  asked  for  them  and  generally  paid,  is  altogether  above  their  value. 
The  majority  in  fact  are  curiosities  which  in  most  cases  are  only  of  value  in  so  far  as 
they  help  to  illustrate  a  phase  in  the  development  of  Rembrandt's  art. 

The  three  Rembrandt's  belonging  to  Mr.  Beit  were  purchased  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  them  the  Master  is  represented  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  artistic  importance.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  altogether  apply  to  the  earliest  of  these  pictures,  the  "St.  Francis" 
which  is  of  classic  origin.  It  was  obtained  from  the  Orleans  Gallery,  whose  published 
catalogue  contains  an  engraving  of  it,  while  the  Master's  name  and  date  of  execution  1637 
arc  inscribed  on  it.  As  a  monotone  of  brownish  colour,  permitting  of  but  slight  shading, 
the  picture  is  quite  a  characteristic  and  interesting  production  of  that  period,  as  is  proved 
by  comparison  with  "The  Farewell  of  Tobias",  (dated  1637)  in  the  Louvre  and  "Christ 
and  Mary  Magdalen",  (dated  1638)  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  others.  It  lacks  however 
the  delicacy  of  conception,  the  executive  care,  and  the  marked  brilliance  of  tone  which 
stamp  those  small  pictures  as  masterpieces.  The  artist  apparently  only  aimed  here  at 
picturesque  effect,  for  the  subject  in  itself  interested  him  but  little,  and  lay  far  from  him  as 
he  was  a  strict  Reformer.  It  was  very  seldom  that  he  attempted  to  depict  Roman  Catholic 
legends  of  Saints,  and  when  he  did  so  he  always  tried  to  make  the  picture  interesting  by 
bringing  into  prominence  the  Landscape  back-ground,  by  depicting  strongly  dramatic  attitudes, 
and  by  a  strikingly  picturesque  treatment. 

The  other  two  masterpieces  belong  to  REMBRANDT'S  late  period.  Both  represent 
young  men  and  are  painted  at  three-quarter  length.  The  one  depicting  a  youth  with 
clasped  hands,  wearing  a  cap,  and  seated  in  an  easy  attitude  in  a  chair,  has  something 
about  him  which  reminds  one  of  those  pictures  which  were  painted  by  Frans  Hals  at  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  The  extraordinary  breadth  of  treatment,  in  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  render  the  clearest  possible  form  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  broad  bristle  paint 
brush,  gives  to  this  work  of  Rembrandt's  an  unique  clarity  and  uniformity  of  presentation, 


van  Ryn,  that  gre-.l  ^enM-s  wh^  raisv-d  Dt:tch  ar;  in  all  iU  bearing  ia  its  complete  forza 
and  who,  moreover,  in  the  peculurity  of  his  gifts,  furnishes  us  witli  some  of  the  highesi 
points  ui  the  development  of  art  and  in  the  culture  o'  mankind. 

The  iepressr-d  state  of  fisigii.h  ag:ric"Iture  in  the  ^cvent-n  and  eishtiei.,  brought 
about  gr^a-  changes  in  mar.y  English  art  coUectiotiai,  ar^  a  considerable  nur^ber  of 
RFMBR/\.NDT*s  pictur<s  were  p!»t.\i  on  the  market  dianks  \^  the  prc^silii^  limited 

knowledge  of  this  master,  and  to  tVu.  fact  that  the  b-jsiness  of  deaiins:  iii  wo-ks  oi  art 
W3S,  at  that  timcj  ;:uii  ,ely  or^an'j'^  either  la  ILi^land  or  in  Frai;cc,  jnme  of  lliese  pictures 
VK-e  sold  at  ridiculoujiy  rmall  prices  or  uir«  ever  iouiid  to  be  qiiite  uiualeabii;.  A  sudden 
change,  however,  •.icI*  './.ace  about  a  oecaue  a^^v;  and  'o-day  it  is  aJraost  iri.possiblc  to  ^ei 
hold  of  a  picture  by  Rembran>^i,  sjd  cvsn  when  one  is  offered  to  the  j-ad?  it  is  almost 
.•-wa'"s  eitb'^r  a  work  o!  h's  early  artistic  years  or  some  mLior  ?nd  unimportant  study. 
Many  of  thc?e.  althc.igh  the*'  do  not  deserve,  as  'vas  formerly  thf  case,  to  be  ueld  in 
■*Ugh'  esteem  or  aItogt^*her  ignored,  are  not  at  the  same  Lime  ty  any  inpiirs  worthy  of  the 
corsider.-'tion  and  high  pruc  now  paid.  Some  jf  t'wse  sketches,  und  cj.mr.i&Ky  those  which 
belong  to  thr  first  years  of  Rembrandt's  artistic  activity,  art  somrwhat  ill-t-alanc^d,  and 
are  meri;K  dcsi^.fd  to  give  the  roughest  illustrations  ol  i.  ri.rtain  light  effect,  rcn»-  or 
exprcaiion.  7'hev  are  often  of  so  J-.^ht  ana  unfmishc?  a  ch=»:acLer  ttiat  th;  i.  200&  or 
mere,  ^^hicli  i5  now  asked  for  th^r-i  aid  generally  paid,  Is  .-'I^ogethir  abjve  Ineir  value. 
The  majority  in  fac*  are  curiosities  which  in  most  cases  arc  only  of  value  in  sc  far  as 
they  help  to  illufstrate  «  piu-^e  in  the  devclopr't-'^.  of  Remorandt's  ari. 

TTiJ  three  Rmt.-T  id*'s  belonijing  to  M.-.  R-nt  were  purctiJSjSi  ai  die  rig-it  time, 
W-C  in  ihem  the  Mast-i'  is  :;prcserted  in  a  u'^nnet-  worthy  of  his  artistic  in.port-ncc.  This 
remark,  howevu-,  do  »  no*  altogether  apply  to  d\c  earliest  of  these  piut:  ■*  the  "St.  brands" 
which  is  of  ^Ifxiz  orijin-  't  w^  i  obtained  from  the  Orleans  Gallery,  •A'hosc  published 
Ciftak^^u.  cauiin-  ai,.  engraving  -i  r'-,  -^hiU  the  Master':;  nam*  and  date  of  executor  3^37 
are  U»cribed  en  i;.  A.,  a  nLOno'jnc  of  brownish  colour,  permitting  of  but  sUg'it  siiaoing, 
the  pirture  is  quite  a  character: stic  aitd  ip'erest'ng  product'on  of  that  period,  a::^  ir;  preved 
tv  comparison  with  "Tr.£  Farew;ll  of  Tobias",  (dated  le37)  tn  the  Louvre  and  "Cfirisi 
aiid  Mary  Magdaler.''.  (tfaicd  '-638)  at  BuciJinj^h^jn  Palace  and  oth.ns.  't  lackf.  newt  ver 
th:  delicacy  of  con.-'ption.  the  e..ecuti^x  c-'C,  ana  the  marked  brillinice  of  tone  *'hicli 
stamp  those  small  pictures  a-  ma^terpic  ;es.  '^^t  artist  apparentl/  onN  aimed  here  at 
picturesque  effect,  for  tne  subject  iP  tts,If  int  .restc^  him  but  little,  and  fay  far  from  him  a^ 
he  was  a  strict  R.lormer.  It  a'oS  v^i ^  Lildon-  that  he  ^itepified  to  depia  Romar:  Catholic 
legends  of  Saints,  and  when  he  did  so  he  Jway:.  triec^  to  make  the  picture  ipicrcstiiic^  by 
bringir^  inEc  prominence  the  Land.«c»pc  back-ground,  by  i^ipictlng  strongly  dramatic  attitfides, 
and  by  a  strikingly  picturesque  treatment. 

The  otlier  twj  .nasterpieces  belong  r:FM3RAr<DT'S  late  period.  Both  represent 
young  men  and  are  painted  at  three-quaitcr  'en^.  Tho  one  depictiiis  a  youth  with 
clasped  hands,  wearing  a  cap,  and  seated  in  an  ;usy  altitude  in  a  chair,  has  something, 
about  him  which  reminds  one  ol  those  pictures  which  wctv  pair  ted  J:  y  Fr?ns  Hals  at  the 
latest  p."iod  of  his  life.  The  extiac.-dinary  breadth  of  treptmvnt,  if,  wh'ch  the  attmipt  is 
m?de  w»  Tziii'-'-  the  clearest  possible  hxm  with  a  sinfe  stro*"e  of  th-  broad  bftst>  naint 
bnab,  gives  'o  this  work  of  KembrautJt's  an  unique  c!arit>-  ard  unJormJly  of  pieiii  niation, 
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and  there  is  a  general  grey  tone  in  the  painting  which  is  noticeable  even  in  the  flesh  tints. 
The  plain  clothes,  the  cap  and  the  artist's  blouse,  seem  to  indicate  an  artist,  and  judging 
from  the  style  of  attire  and  the  painting,  the  picture  belongs  to  Rembrandt's  late  period  — 
about  1660  or  somewhat  later.  The  second,  and  unquestionably  the  more  important  work,  also 
belongs  to  this  period,  and  is  dated  1667.  From  the  historic  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  is  the  latest  of  his  works  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  portrait  of  himself  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Audley  W.  Neeld,  painted  in  1669,  the  year  in 
which  Rembrandt  died.  Mr.  Beit's  picture  represents  a  young  man,  with  long  flaxen  locks 
and  a  full  fresh-coloured  face — plainly  attired  in  dark  clothes  and  in  appearance  a 
prosperous  master-baker.  There  is  in  the  London  National  Gallery  a  Rembrandt  painted 
in  the  preceding  year  1666,  representing  a  young  woman  whose  type  and  costume  suggest 
that  she  might  be  the  wife  of  the  young  man  above  mentioned.  This  latter  picture,  however, 
is  smaller  in  size,  but  the  symmetrical  blending  of  the  tones,  the  full  light  on  the  head 
and  hands  in  both  pictures,  the  richness  of  the  flesh  tints,  the  vigorous  laying  on  of  the 
paint  which  conceals  great  carefulness,  and  the  masterly  execution  beneath  the  broad  brush 
strokes,  are  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  the  work  of  the  great  master  in  his  later  years 
and  consequently  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  two  pictures  were  pendants.  The  tendency 
towards  accurate  drawing,  clear  execution  and  marked  finish  of  an  illustrative  subject  which 
was  a  characteristic  of  modern  painting  until  a  few  decades  ago,  together  with  the  taste 
of  the  public  for  this  style  of  art,  led  to  Rembrandt's  later  works  being  almost  unconsidered 
and  even  unrecognised.  In  our  time,  however,  they  have  come  more  and  more  into  favour, 
and  some  of  them  to-day  are  even  preferred  to  the  productions  of  his  middle  period. 
Although  a  few  decades  ago  only  a  limited  number  of  his  great  works,  such  as  the 
"Staalmeester",  the  so-called  "Jewish  Bride",  (Amsterdam  Rijks  Museum),  and  "The 
Family",  (Brunswick  Gallery),  were  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to  his  late  period; 
yet  we  now  know  of  more  than  sixty  pictures  which  can  with  certainty,  or  at  least  with 
great  probability,  be  ascribed  to  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

The  three  artists— NICOLAS  MAES,  PlETER  DE  HOOCH,  and  jAN  VERMEER 
OF  Delft — all  pupils  or  successors  of  Rembrandt — are  each  represented  by  a  single 
picture.  These  masters  devoted  themselves  to  painting  subject  pictures,  picturesquely  illustrated. 
They  are  now  most  highly  thought  of  as  compared  with  other  genre  painters;  but  none 
of  their  work  in  this  collection  can  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  two  paintings 
by  Rembrandt  referred  to,  or  as  those  by  most  of  the  other  famous  Dutch  artists  in  this 
collection.  The  picture  by  Vermeer  was  one  of  Mr.  Beit's  earliest  purchases;  that  by 
Pieter  de  Hooch  was  opportunely  acquired  along  with  some  more  valuable  works  of  art; 
whilst  the  most  important  of  all  of  them,  namely,  that  by  Maes,  was  obtained  from 
Mr.  Walter's  collection.  The  above-named  artists  were  almost  contemporaries,  but  Hooch 
and  Vermeer  died  rather  young  and  only  Maes  attained  a  longer  life.  The  subjects  which 
they  selected  were  very  similar,  namely  simple  scenes  of  every-day  life  in  the  Dutch  home. 

The  Dutch  home-life  was,  even  at  that  time,  understood  in  quite  the  same  sense  as 
the  English  word  "home":  life  in  one's  own  home,  with  all  the  individuality  and  comfort 
which  its  inhabitants  know  how  to  give  it,  with  the  expression  of  cosiness  and  peace,  or 
of  comfort  and  cheerful  well-being.  Each  of  these  artists  has  his  own  idea  of  this  home- 
life,  but  nearest  to  Rembrandt,  in  conception  and  arrangement,  colouring  and  shading, 
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stands  his  pupil  NICOLAS  MAES.  His  women  at  the  cradle,  grandmothers  at  family 
prayer  or  at  the  spinning  wheel,  children  at  their  house-work,  and  other  similar  scenes  in 
which  there  are  one  or  two  figures,  are  very  similar  in  treatment  to  Rembrandt's  Biblical 
subjects  and  were  painted  under  that  Artist's  direct  influence.  Indeed,  the  subjects  are 
almost  the  same,  without,  however,  that  sacred  glow  which  Rembrandt  in  his  imaginative 
genius  knew  how  to  spread  over  his  canvas.  Maes  also  understood  how  to  raise  the 
simple  subjects  he  selected  above  the  ordinary  level  of  every-day  life,  by  means  of  a 
strong  light-effect,  by  contrasting  light  with  darkest  shadows,  by  vigorous  colouring  in 
which  a  beautiful  red  predominates,  and  by  a  warm  luminous  tone.  In  this  way  he 
obtained  a  peculiarly  home-like,  and  occasionally  even  a  touching  effect,  which  brings  his 
pictures  into  a  closer  relationship  with  those  of  his  great  master,  than  is  the  case  with  the 
pictures  of  any  other  of  Rembrandt's  pupils  and  successors.  There  is  also  a  picture  in 
the  Beit  collection  whose  "motif"  was  particularly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  this  artist.  It 
depicts  a  young  milk-maid  carrying  milk  from  house  to  house,  who  has  put  down  the 
brass  pail  by  her  side,  and  is  ringing  at  the  door  of  a  town-house  as  she  smiles  roguishly 
at  the  looker-on.  The  bright  red  costume— even  the  straw  hat  being  red— is  strongly 
shaded,  and  in  contrast  to  the  white  sleeves  and  the  flesh,  produces  a  striking  effect. 
The  picture,  however,  does  not  appeal  quite  so  strongly  to  one's  sentiment,  as  do  some 
of  the  earlier  works  of  this  artist,  but  it  is,  of  course,  infinitely  superior  to  the  numerous 
pictures  he  painted  in  his  later  years.  For  a  long  time  it  could  not  be  credited  that  these 
prim,  demure,  and  in  most  cases  small-sized  portraits,  with  their  poor  light-effects  and 
feeble  colouring,  were  the  work  of  the  same  artist,  who  was  Rembrandt's  pupil,  and 
who,  under  his  influence,  painted  the  emotional  genre  pictures.  A  second  picture  in 
this  collection,  which  originally  bore  the  name  of  Maes,  was  probably  painted  under  that 
artist's  influence.  It  represents  a  Dutch  interior  with  a  young  mother  surrounded  by  her 
little  children,  and  was  much  admired  as  the  work  of  Maes  at  the  Winter  Exhibition, 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  artist  who  painted  this  pleasant  scene  appears  to  the  writer 
to  be  Simon  Kick,  who  was  quite  forgotten  until  recently  and  who  was  an  older 
countryman  of  Maes'.  In  addition  to  his  scenes  of  soldier  life,  Kick  occasionally,  under 
the  influence  of  Rembrandt  and  his  school,  painted  simple  scenes  of  domestic  life  such  as 
this,  and  these  works  of  his  are  distinguished  by  strong,  bold  painting,  depth  of  tone,  and 
brilliant  colour.  Mr.  Beit's  picture  belongs  to  the  best  of  Kick's  works  which  have  been 
preserved. 

PlETER  DE  Hooch,  who  was  bom  two  years  before  Maes,  enjoyed  a  similar 
artistic  training.  He  also  commenced  to  paint  as  a  young  man  and  continued  to  work  for 
nearly  ten  years.  His  early  works  are  hasty,  uncouth,  but  very  effective  scenes  from  soldier 
life,  but  subsequently  his  pictures  of  interiors  are  marked  by  great  impressiveness,  beauty 
of  colour,  and  subtlety  of  light- effect,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  they  are  almost  more  in 
request  by  every  modern  collector  of  Dutch  art  treasures  than  even  a  good  picture  by 
Rembrandt.  In  illustration  of  this  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  last  beautiful  painting 
of  this  kind  by  de  Hooch  which  was  offered  for  sale—twelve  years  ago — realised 
as  much  as  1 20,000.  In  his  later  years,  however,  the  art  of  this  master  deteriorated  very 
much.  His  pictures  became  poor  in  colouring,  heavy  in  tone,  wanting  in  atmosphere 
and  light,  and  so  bad  in  drawing  and  empty  of  expression  that  one  cannot  even  go  so 
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far  as  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  such  artists  as  Brekelenkam  or 
Uchtervelt.  Yet  the  wonderful  works  of  his  earlier  period  were  painted  by  de  Hooch 
whilst  he  was  footman  to  an  adventurer  of  noble  descent,  for  by  painting;  alone  he  could 
not  make  a  living;.  It  was  at  about  the  same  time  also  that  Meindert  Hobbema  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  support  himself,  to  apply  for  a  post  in  the  Customs,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  successfully  availed  himself  of  the  influence  of  the  cook  in  the  employ  of  the 
Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam.  The  picture  by  Pieter  de  Hooch  in  Mr.  Beit's  collection  was 
painted  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  seventies.  Two 
ladies  beautifully  attired ,  are  seated  in  a  sumptuously  furnished  room  where  they  arc 
entertaining  themselves  with  music,  and  a  young  man  is  seen  descending  a  staircase  in  the 
background.  The  colours  are  inharmonious,  poor  and  without  glow,  and  the  picture  lacks 
that  brightness  and  animation  which  made  his  earlier  efforts  so  much  appreciated  by 
the  public. 

Jan  VERMEER  of  Delft,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  Maes  and  de  Hooch,  to 
whom  he  stands  nearest,  is  a  precursor  of  our  modern  bright  and  clear  style  of  painting. 
Whilst  the  previous  artists  adopted  Rembrandt's  manner  of  throwing  intense  warm  rays 
of  light  on  to  one  part  of  the  picture,  Vermeer  favoured  a  diffused  light.  He  was  the  first 
to  study  a  cool  sunlight  effect  and  gave  it  tone  by  consummate  mastery  and  delicacy  of 
touch.  His  subjects  are  even  simpler  than  those  of  Pieter  de  Hooch — a  single  figure,  such 
as  a  young  girl  at  the  toilet  table,  reading  or  playing — a  maid-servant  at  work — a  student 
at  his  study-table;  occasionally  a  combination  of  two  or  three  young  people  dining  together 
or  playing  some  game— and  rarely  a  landscape,  a  street,  or  a  town  view.  Although  he 
did  not  seek  to  make  these  subjects  particularly  interesting  in  either  expression  or  treatment, 
he  had  the  art  of  producing  truly  marvellous  works  of  beautiful  tone  by  means  of  the 
grouping  of  the  figures  in  the  light,  by  the  diffusion  of  light-effect  on  the  room,  and  by 
careful  colouring.  The  picture  in  Mr.  Beit  s  possession  shows  a  young  girl,  in  white  and 
yellow,  playing  a  harpischord  which  is  placed  beside  a  pale-violet  wall.  It  is  the  smallest 
picture  by  this  painter  known  to  the  writer,  and  is  not  a  particularly  important  one;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  shows  us  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  artist. 

Amongst  the  Dutch  subject  painters,  Terborch  and  Metsu,  even  though  they  are  not 
so  closely  connected  with  modem  art  as  Vermeer  or  Pieter  de  Hooch,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  first;  in  their  artistic  development  too,  they  are  considerably  happier  than  the 
latter.  Mr.  Beit  has  also  a  small  picture  by  TERBORCH  called  the  "Mandoline  Player", 
and  which  is  quite  a  recent  acquisition.  A  young  girl,  seen  almost  in  profile,  is  absorbed 
in  her  music,  and  is  looking  into  a  notebook  which  lies  before  her  on  a  table  covered 
with  a  beautiful  Oriental  carpet.  The  picture  shows  peculiarly  rich  and  harmonious  colouring 
and,  further,  gives  evidence  of  a  very  skilful  blending  of  the  colours.  There  are  also  two 
most  remarkable  works  by  GABRIEL  METSU,  pendants  of  a  kind  which,  so  far  as  this 
artist  is  concerned,  are  not  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  to  be  found  together  anywhere 
else.  If  the  two  pictures — "The  Letter  Writer"  and  "The  Letter  Reader" — had  been  hung 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery  they  might  have  suggested  to  Goethe  a  plot  for  a  short  novel  with 
far  greater  reason  than  did  Gerard  Terborch's  picture  the  "Paternal  Admonition".  The 
inocently  simple  relationship  between  the  two  pictures  is  quite  apparent.  In  one  we  see  a 
handsome,  young  gallant  writing  a  letter;  in  the  other  we  have  a  young  lady  absorbed 


in  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  a  servant,  who  stands  near  by,  has  brought  to  her.  The 
artist  wisely  refrained  from  making  the  relationship  still  more  marked;  apparently  he  had 
no  intention  of  painting  the  illustrations  of  a  romance,  but  merely  wished  to  bring  into 
view,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  picturesque  aspect  of  simple  scenes,  and  in  this  he  has 
succeeded  in  the  highest  degree.  In  his  small  but  masterly  pictures  Metsu  displays  the 
ability,  greater  indeed  than  that  of  any  other  artist,  of  presenting  completely  and  picturesquely 
little  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  prosperous  middle-class  Dutch  people,  with  their  innocent 
joy  in  their  comfort,  and  also  their  innate  contentment.  His  pictures  give  us  an  insight  of 
a  most  attractive  character  into  Dutch  middle-class  life  in  its  highest  development,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  well  merited  but  hardly-acquired  wealth,  after  the  close  of  the  long 
Liberation  Wars,  but  prior  to  the  period  of  somewhat  pedantic  refinement  which  followed 
those  happy  years.  Metsu's  early  life  was  contemporary  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War; 
consequently  the  general  effects  of  the  war  upon  Holland  are  seen  in  the  pictures  which  he 
painted  at  an  early  period  of  his  artistic  life,  and  which,  purporting  to  be  representations 
of  Biblical  events,  such  as  "The  Prodigal  Son",  are  really  uncouth  inn-scenes  after  the 
manner  of  J.  B.  Weenix,  like  some  early  pictures  by  Terboch  and  all  the  works  by  the 
many  so-called  Society-painters. 

These  few  rough  and  hastily  painted  pictures  of  Metsu's  early  years  were  followed 
by  some  of  greater  merit,  such  as  those  of  poulterers',  fishmongers'  and  blacksmiths'  shops, 
in  which  dead  wild-fowl,  fish,  tools  and  other  things  play  so  prominent  a  part  that  the 
pictures  may  be  regarded  as  studies  in  still-life.  In  these  broad  and  harmoniously  treated 
works  the  young  artist  developed  his  mastery  of  technique  and  artistic  treatment.  Metsu, 
however,  is  indebted  to  Rembrandt  for  the  most  valuable  inspiration  he  received;  and  under 
his  influence,  after  he  had  settled  in  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1650,  he  gave  up  painting 
for  picturesque  effect  and  devoted  himself  to  the  observation  of  home  life,  and  thus  became 
the  portrayer  of  the  Dutch  middle  classes  in  their  best  and  happiest  state  of  social  development. 
This  transition  was,  of  course,  not  immediate.  Rembrandt's  great  painting  qualities  at  first 
attracted  him — his  shading  and  splendid  colours  and  subjects — and  only  later  on  his  new 
and  impressive  feeling.  Whilst  in  Amsterdam  Metsu  began  to  paint  his  Biblical  subjects, 
but  they  lack  animation,  as  do  most  of  the  pictures  of  all  those  other  pupils  and  successors 
of  Rembrandt,  who  directed  their  attention  to  such  subjects.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years 
the  artist  returned  entirely  to  the  execution  of  subject  pictures,  which  gave  full  scope  to 
the  rapid  development  of  his  peculiar  genius.  In  the  course  of  a  decade  he  painted  a  series 
of  most  beautiful  small  subject  pictures,  which  belong  to  the  gems  of  the  Dutch  school  of 
the  great  galleries  in  which  they  hang,  in  none  of  which  arc  they  more  than  sparingly 
represented.  His  art  suddenly,  and  in  a  marked  degree,  declined,  and,  as  he  died  in 
October  1668,  at  the  age  of  37,  it  can  be  said  of  him,  as  Goethe  says  of  every  man  of 
genius  who  dies  young: — "Providence  wisely  took  care  that  he  completely  fulfilled  his  task 
in  his  brief  life-time". 

These  two  pictures  by  Metsu  belong  to  that  short  period  during  which  the  artist 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame — they  are  indeed  amongst  his  most  beautiful  and  most 
finished  works.  The  scene  in  each  is  simple  and  presented  with  precision;  the  little  romance 
is  suggested  quite  discreetly;  the  figures  are  pleasing  and  distinguished,  yet  by  no  means 
artificial;  the  drawing  and  grouping  are  perfect;  while  the  details  selected  with  careful 
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in  the  i:onteats  of  a  letti?  which  a  siivant,  who  stards  near  by,  has  brought  to  her.  Tim 
jjlist  v^iscly  rcfr;^.ined  Tcru  mi^kin^  the  relationship  stili  more  '^^tarkcd;  afparently  hi  had 
no  intention  of  fajitinj;  thf  illjstr£::yns  of  a  rotiance,  but  mcrciy  w'shed  lO  biing  into 
vieTv,  as  CDmpicftly  as  possible,  the  picti.;r.'-^ue  acpec:  c-[  simple  scenes,  and  in  th's  he  has 
siKcceded  in  ttie  ^i^hest  degree.  In  his  sriuJl  out  nr-iis;ertjf  picti'jes.  Al»;ts-j  J'SpIays  t}ic 
alHliiy,  .^fcate^  iniieed  tfian  that  of  any  othei  artst,  cl  rrcsci-Kn^  comp!cte!y  and  picturesquely 
little  ep^des  in  the  life  of  th.^  prospii-ous  n-dddie-ciass  Duich  people,  with  heii  innocent 
ioy  ir.  their  corafort,  .uid  ilso  'hcif  inutf  cjutfint-T^cT-t.  His  pictures  f^v  e  m  an  ms'ght  ol 
a  aiost  aitracti\e  character  -ntc  Dutr-.i  midJle-^iiss  lif<-'  ii^  its  Kighcst  de velo.i.nent,  aiid  in 
ihe  erjoyrncnf  ot  its  ^vell  mtrite'J  t-ut  hj-.rdly-acquir:i.'  wsi^Ilh,  after  che  do^t  of  ibj:  long 
Liberation  Wivrs,  but  prior  to  the  j,-(>riod  of  sc-tucViM  p«.Utific  rtfiitenicnt  vhich  fr-ilowea 
thos«:  happy  years.  Hetst-.'s  early  iif.;  wai  coj  tiaipstiry  vith  tV  Tliirty  /«r.V  War; 
cons<:qve!it)y  the  gciieral  effects  of  tt.e  war  upon  Ho'land  ai'e  .wer,  in  the  ricKires  'which  h-? 
painted  al  an  early  p'iiiod  of  h's  prtistic  Urt.  and  uhich,  aurpo'-tuig'  to  lepresertatioriS 
of  Biblical  events,  SLich  as  "The  Prodigal  Son'*,  arc  rtally  uncouth  inl^-sc■Ines  after  the 
nuniiCr  of  J.  3.  ^X^eer-iy^  --Jike  soms.  early  n'.rtuies  by  Terbocli  and  all  the  wcrkf  by  tbs 
macy  lO-csUed  Sodet'/-paiJler^. 

These  ew  -ough  a'ld  hastily  painted  pictures  of  Metsu*:i  ?3i'ly  yei.rz  were  folio7.'«d 
by  some  of  greater  mcr:i,  i-urh  as  those  of  pc».iitere?s',  fkhmongers'  aiid  bbcksnrjtl-As'  shops, 
in  which  dead  wiId-fo".'l,  fish,  tcols  anJ  otlicr  things  piay  so  prominent  z.  part  tfift  the 
pictures  may  be  r-garf>c!  as  studicF  in  stil'-life.  In  these  broad  and  S?.rxoniousIy  treated 
vorfcs  the  young  a^tite  diivelop-^d  hiC  rtias1er>-  of  technicue  and  artisti;  treatment.  Mets;:.. 
huwtvcr.  ij  iucebtec  to  Rembrandt  for  th?  moi;t  valuable  ini'p'ration  he  received;  ard  urAft 
his  •nifue'.ico,  afier  ae  hud  settled  in  Amsterdam  in  tlie  year  i650,  h^  gave  up  paintt'ig 
for  rictu;  *s^iu<:  rfteci  aod  devoteci  hims^:'*  to  the  ob^e^v^t^or.  of  home  Uf^,  £,nd  thus  became 
tv  F«rtrikV«:  3I  the  Ddlch  riiddle  clas3<es  :;.  jv:\r  ref  -a-'  hrir»!.M*  state  o;  social  dcvilopmitnt. 
'iHs  t^cuiaitfoa  \as.  of  LOiirse,  not  iit-ir^i'-'iate.  Renbrju-dt'if  gi'cat  paini'ng  qualHits  at  first 
attracted  him-  'yiz  shading  .»nd  S(.I.er,did  colours  acjd  subjects — and  oriy  Litei-  on  hi?  new 
and  impreiffiive  fcjiiiig.  Whilst  in  i*.a-steid.ur.  Metsa  began  to  painx  hif-  Bibli;al  nibirxts, 
they  lack  animation,  as  do  most  of  tht  pictu.^^  o!  4I)  thoti^  oiUtr  pufih  anc.  sw^esion 
of  Rembrandt  wh<'  tHre.ted  tfvnr  uit:nti'^.  Uj  such  fcijvfccta.  At  th4  .Md  of  ^  fCT.'  yM.rs 
w^t  jrtist  .*e"mied  ■mtirely  to  the  e*:ecut'on  of  subject  pic^jres,  "vhicH  gave  iuii  six>pe  to 
the  rapid  development  of  his  peculiar  geisJus.  In  the.  course  of  a  decade  he  paiiitjd  a  series 
cf  mo.rt  t'^uti'a!  small  nabect  picttris,  ^-hich  belong  to  the  gerr^f.  ol  the  /!)utc^  SH;hoji  oi 
th*  gr^jt  gjtlltiies  in  whicn  the>  hang,  in  none  of  w^hirh  ;ire  uiey  more  tli^n  spas-inply 
represeited.  hi%  art  siuddeafy,  and  in  a  .narkf^d  degree,  cccl:;ied,  and,  as  he  died  in 
Ociober  at  the  age  of  37,  it  cin  be  said  cf  him,  aj  Go;tb;  says  o;'  every  man  of 

g^us  who  ditfi  /oiing: — *'Providcnc4  wUefy  took  raie  that  he  conpli:;-ely  iuIfiUei  his  task 
his  '?rief  life-time". 

These  Vvo  pictures  by  Metsu  belthig  10  tha'-  sbort  period  during  which  the  arlist 
was  at  iCiC  hei^:.St  of  his  fame — th^y  sie  indeed  .imongst  his  most  beautiful  and  most 
i'iiished  ■■A'Ofks.  TS*  seme  in  ticix  is  SiCpl*  and  pi^s;rit,:d  with  precisian;  the  little  romnice 
It.  s'jgvtite:^  quit'  :Uscreetly.  the  iigurw;  <.rc  pieajing  and  tiisti-jgLiKhed.  v?.t  by  nc  tri'^ni; 
i»rtilidat:  the  drawing  and  grouping  arc  pen'er!:;  v/hile  the  details  aaectcd  with  careful 
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regard  to  their  relationship  are  given  with  the  greatest  skill  and  firmness,  and  yet  are  only 
emphasized  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  fulness  of  the  composition  and  the  completion  of 
the  picturesque  effect.  It  is,  however,  in  the  colouring  and  the  light-effects  that  the  art 
of  the  master  lies.  They  are  to  him  the  principal  means  of  obtaining  that  fine  atmosphere 
of  home-life  which  is  exemplified  in  these  two  pictures.  The  colours  could  not  have  been 
more  delicately  selected  and  blended  together.  There  is  the  greatest  accuracy  in  the 
representation  of  the  material  combined  with  perfect  freedom  of  artistic  treatment.  In 
"The  Letter  Reader",  the  cool  bluish-white  tone  of  the  morning  sunshine  pouring  through 
the  large  window,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  delicate  blue,  bright-yellow,  grey  and 
white  tones  are  brought  into  particularly  strong  and  fine  relief,  remind  one  strikingly  of 
the  style  in  which  Vermecr  of  Delft  presents  light  and  colour.  Metsu  who  lived  with 
Vcrmeer  in  Amsterdam  at  that  time,  and  was,  in  one  way  or  another,  intimately  connected 
with  that  artist,  has  evidently  been  inspired  in  this  respect  by  the  latter's  productions — 
such  as,  for  instance,  "The  Milkmaid"  in  the  Six  Collection,  and  "A  Lady  in  a  Blue 
Dressing -Jacket"  in  the  Rijks  Museum. 

The  second  picture,  namely,  "The  Letter  Writer",  in  which  the  splendidly  coloured 
Persian  carpet  contrasts  so  finely  with  the  elegant  and  fully  shaded  costume  of  the  fair, 
curly-haired  young  man,  shows  a  similar  light  through  a  high  window  at  the  side,  but  the 
light  is  stronger,  being  that  of  a  well-advanced  sunny  day.  The  light  and  the  colouring 
point  to  Metsu's  usual  manner,  though  owing  to  the  arrangement  near  to  the  window, 
the  former  is  more  glowing  and  the  shadows  less  pronounced  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  his  other  paintings  of  home  life. 

Among  the  great  Dutch  genre  painters  jAN  STEEN  presents  the  greatest  contrast 
to  Metsu  and  Terborch.  Whilst  Terborch  and  Metsu  always  kept  in  view  the  simpli- 
city and  distinctness  of  the  scene,  Steen  sought  for  highly  attractive  subjects  in  which 
there  is  a  wealth  of  figure  and  detail.  Moreover,  the  former  are  calm  and  simple, 
whilst  the  latter  is  enthusiastic  and  incisive.  Finally,  instead  of  the  comfortable  tone  and 
the  unassuming  but  delightful  representation  of  pleasant  scenes,  drawn  from  a  strictly  limited 
circle  of  the  Dutch  middle  class,  as  is  the  case  with  Metsu  and  Terborch,  we  have  in 
Steen's  paintings  sarcastic  humour,  and,  occasionally,  keen  satire  as  the  leading  motives  in 
pictures  which  were  themselves  of  a  totally  different  character.  So  greatly  indeed  did  he 
value  such  aims,  that,  not  infrequently,  he  was  led  to  cultivate  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
artistic  treatment  of  his  picture,  with  the  result  that  he  often  becomes  hasty  and  even 
careless  in  the  drawing,  displays  a  tendency  to  caricature  in  expression,  is  hard  and  varied 
in  colouring,  and  sometimes  is  lax  and  even  coarse  in  tone,  despite  the  cloak  of  morality 
in  the  shape  of  maxims  and  quotations  of  all  kinds  with  which  he  surrounds  himself. 
This  lack  of  picturesque  feeling  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  his  pictures  renders 
them  less  acceptable  and  popular  from  our  aesthetic  point  of  view;  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  descriptive  talent,  his  dramatic  and  humorous  style,  his  full-flavoured  and  drastic 
characterisation,  his  liking  for  unnecessary  details  and  allusions,  and  his  power  of  illustration 
made  Jan  Steen  the  most  popular  of  the  Dutch  genre  painters  of  the  first  half  of  the 
1 7th  century.  And  this  not  without  good  reason;  for  however  irregular  Jan  Steen  may 
be  in  the  illustrations  of  his  subjects,  however  much  harm  he  did  to  his  reputation  by 
some  of  his  hastily  executed  and  somewhat  coarse  pictures,  his  truly  great  qualities  place 
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him  amongst  the  most  intelligent  artists  of  his  country.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  as 
in  his  finest  productions  he  is  at  times  picturesque  in  a  most  delicate  and  varied  manner, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  these  pictures  remind  us  partly  of  those  by  Frans  Mieris,  partly 
also  of  those  by  Terborch  or  Vermeer.  Occasionally  also  in  certain  respects  his  pictures 
bear  resemblance  to  the  paintings  by  A.  van  Ostade. 

"The  Patients" — which  is  the  smaller  of  Jan  Steen's  two  pictures  in  Mr.  Beit's 
possession — is  of  a  quite  romantic  and  satirical  character.  It  has  a  finely  picturesque  effect, 
and  is  much  after  the  style  of  Frans  Mieris.  A  young  woman  suddenly  overtaken  by 
illness  in  an  inn  or  shop  is  lying  on  a  magnificent  bed,  attended  to  by  a  physician.  The 
artist  allows  us  to  infer  the  nature  of  her  indisposition  and  its  cause  from  the  half- 
sympathetic,  half-amused  bearing  of  the  people  standing  near.  The  second  and  larger 
picture — "The  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana" — is  in  every  respect  a  masterly  work,  and  was 
obtained  from  the  Walter  Collection.  On  a  canvas  of  about  two  and  a  half  square  feet, 
nearly  fifty  figures  are  grouped,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  composition  is  as  perfectly 
clear  as  it  is  unique.  A  merry  wedding  party  is  assembled  at  a  banquet,  and  some  of  the 
guests  are  standing  on  a  staircase  leading  to  a  hall,  overlooking  a  garden.  In  front 
on  the  landing  we  see  a  cellar-man,  a  waiter,  several  jesters  and  other  figures,  while 
seated  in  a  high  gallery  at  the  back  are  a  number  of  musicians.  Among  the  many  figures, 
which  show  a  wealth  of  amusing  characterisation,  those  of  a  happy  young  married  couple, 
promenading  around  the  banqueting  table*  attract  the  most  attention.  They  are  richly 
dressed  in  the  fashionable  style  of  the  period,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  commissioned 
the  artist  to  paint  the  picture.  The  artist  himself  is  to  be  seen  among  the  guests,  and — 
horribile  dictu — with  a  goblet  raised  over  the  table  he  laughingly  drinks  to  our  Lord.  In 
the  grouping  and  the  treatment  one  is  inclined  to  recognise  the  influence  of  Rembrandt, 
for  the  picture  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  his  pupil,  J.  de  Wet,  who  lived  and  taught  at 
Haarlem.  The  evening  light  is  very  finely  rendered  and  the  technique  is  sometimes  very 
carefully  carried  out,  sometimes  only  cleverly  indicated.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  master 
is  perhaps  manifested  more  fully  and  with  greater  effect  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  his 
pictures. 

Adrian  van  Ostade,  the  Dutch  genre  painter,  who  was  almost  a  contemporary 
of  Jan  van  Steen,  is  here  represented  by  three  pictures,  all  of  them  being  fine  or  distinguished 
specimens  of  the  master's  work.  Artistically  speaking,  a  generation  at  least  seems  to  separate 
him  from  Steen,  yet  the  two  lived  together  at  Haarlem  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
Ostade  survived  the  latter  by  some  years.  Ostade  adheres  in  his  earlier  works  to  the  old 
manner  of  Dutch  genre  painting  which  has  much  resemblance  to  the  contemporary  Flemish 
painters,  and  this  style  influenced  his  art,  rich  in  picturesque  effects  though  it  was,  during 
the  fifty  years  he  was  active.  He  constantly  selected  as  his  subject  a  typical  scene  of  peasant 
life,  and  even  in  his  later  years  seldom  departed  from  this  style  of  painting.  The  strong 
individualisation  which  Jan  Steen  always  had  in  view,  was  never  attempted  by  Ostade 
in  either  his  figures  or  his  scenes.  But  one  can  easily  follow  the  course  of  time  in  his 
pictures.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  peasants'  homes  which  he  painted  in  his 
youth,  and  those  of  his  late  period;  between  the  high  empty  rooms,  open  roof,  and  small 
dormer-windows,  the  whole  place  more  like  a  thrashing  floor  than  anything  else,  and 
often  used  for  cattle  as  well  as  human  beings,  and  the  comfortable  living  rooms  with  the 


htei  amongst  tfie  jnost  intelligent  artists  or  his  country.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  as 
in  hiE  finest  proda^t'-ms  he  is  at  limes  picturesque  in  A  niost  delicate  and  varied  manner, 
so  much  so,  inJ^eci,  that  these  pictures  remind  us  partly  those  by  Fran^  Miens,  partly 
also  of  thc^''.  by  Tcrboi'ch  or  Vermeer.  Occasioniiily  ^bo  in  certain  respects  his  pictures 
bear  resei^Ablance  to  the  paintings  by  A.  van  Ostadc. 

''T'tu  Patients" —which  is  tlir  smaJler  of  Jan  Stern's  two  pictures  in  Mr.  Beit's 
possetsloti. — is  of  a  quite  romantic  and  satirical  character.  U  lias  a  finely  picturesque  effsci, 
and  ic  iT-tr'Ji  after  the  style  of  Frans  Mieris.  A  youtig  woman  suddenly  overtaken  by 
•liness  in  an  iiin  or  shop  is  lying  on  a  magtiificcat  bed,  Cittended  to  by  a  physician.  Tiie 
a.'iist  allows  us  Jo  infer  me  nature  of  her  ir<uisposition  and  te  'lause  from  the  half- 
sympathetic,  hali-amuscd  bearing  of  the  people  standing  near.  The  second  and  larger 
picture — "The  Marriagt-  Feast  at  Cana" — is  in  eve>  v  respect  a  masierly  work,  and  wa;-^ 
obtained  from  the  Walter  Colleaion.  On  a  canvas  of  about  two  zn6  a  half  square  feet, 
nearfy  fifty  fig;ures  are  ^-roupcd,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  composition  'S  as.  peitectiy 
clear  aH  it  is  unique.  A  merry  wedding  part^'  is  assembled  at  a  banquet,  and  socie  of  the 
gtiests  arc  standing  on  a  staircase  leading  to  a  hall,  overlooking  a  garden.  In  fiopt 
on  the  landing  we  see  a  cellar-man,  a  waiter,  several  /esterr.  and  other  figufts,  whilt 
seated  in  a  high  ga'lery  at  the  ba*:k  are  a  number  of  musicians.  Among  the  many  figures, 
which  show  a  wealth  of  amusinj^  characteri-'iation,  tliose  of  a  happy  young  married  couple, 
promenading  around  the  banqueHng  tab!e»  attract  the  most  attention.  They  we  richiy 
dressed  in  the  lasI.ioi:abfe  style  of  the  period,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  corTimissioncd 
Uic  arii?'^  to  paint  the  p'w-ture.  The  artist  himself  is  to  be  seen  among  the  guests,  and- 
horribifc  dictu — vith  a  goblet  raised  over  the  tible  he  laughingly  drir-ks  to  our  Lord.  In 
*he  pTT-^iping  and  the  ireatment  one  Is  ^nclinec;  ti  recognise  the  influence  of  Rembrandt, 
for  "he  pictur*.  is  sonicwiia"  in  the  st>'ie  of  his  pupil.  J.  de  Wet,  who  ft.-cci  and  taught  at 
Haarie-T.-  Tfie  e'-rening  Mght  is  very  f.nely  rendered  and  ihe  tetijiiqy*  is  someiimcs  very 
carefully  carrird  out,  soic-;ti«PC«  only  cleve-'y  indicated.  The  pecuiiai-  genius  of  the  mascer 
is  perhaps  i^*.ii:.:srted  utotr  {ufiy  aad  with  greater  effect  in  this  than  id  anv  other  of  Ms 
picturts. 

ADRIAN  VAN  OSTADH,  the  Durch  g-enre  painter,  who  was  almost  a  contempora.*y 
of  Jan  van  Steen.  is  here  *i?resented  by  three  pictures,  all  of  theci  being  fine  or  distmgutshed 
specimens  of  the  raastei  s  stork.  AiiisticaUv  Kptaki:ig,  a  .ftneration  at  Ic^st  seems  to  separ3te 
him  from  Steen,  yet  the  t^iv'O  livsd  together  ci  Haarlctn  for  a  considerable  period,  urid 
Ostade  survived  ^Ke  latter  by  some  years.  Os-tade  adheres  in  his  earlier  works  to  the  old 
manner  of  Outch  genrt  painting  which  has  mtich  rtsemblance  to  the  contemporary  Flemish 
piinters,  and  thl*:  style  influenced  his  art,  rich  in  picturesque  effects  though  it  was,  during; 
;hr  fifty  years  he  was  active.  He  constantly  f:elected  as  his  subiect  a  typical  scene  of  peafant 
life,  and  <ven  in  liis  later  years  seldom  departed  from  this  style  of  painting.  The  strong 
iiidi'.*^duaj:sation  7/hich  Jan  Steen  alwavs  had  in  view,  wa^:  never  attempted  by  Ostade 
irt  eithtr  his  figures  or  his  scenes.  But  one  can  easily  follow  the  course  of  time  in  his 
pictures.  Wh.it  2  difference  there  is  between  the  peasants*  homes  which  he  painted  in  his 
youth,  ^.^d  those  cf  fiis  iate  period;  between  the  high  empty  rooms,  open  roof,  and  small 
dorntir- Windows,  the  whole  place  more  Uk:  a  thrashing  floor  anything  else,  and 

oilcn  used  iiT  cattle  as  weO  as  hvunan  beings,-  and  tht  comfortable  living  rooms  with  tht 


large  windows,  sometimes  even  with  stained  glass  panes  and  sills  adorned  with  flower- 
pots! Whilst  we  see  in  the  earlier  pictures  the  loose  joviality,  wild  dancing,  drunken 
revels,  and  fighting,  in  which  the  wantonly  attired  people  indulge;  we  find  in  the  later 
works  the  contentment  of  those  leading  comfortable  lives  of  homely  happiness ,  whose 
simple  pleasures  are  restrained  and  decorous.  But  the  chief  attraction  and  the  actual  value 
of  Van  Ostade's  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  the  picturesque  quality  of  the  painting.  His 
first  efforts  are  bright,  and  of  a  light  cool  blue  tone;  then  later,  under  Rembrandt's 
influence,  the  shadows  grow  stronger,  the  tone  deeper  and  warmer;  and,  gradually,  the 
different  colours  become  richer  and  greater  detail  is  introduced,  while  the  artist  patiently 
works  the  whole  out  with  layers  of  wcll-blended  paint,  and  becomes  in  the  work  of  tiis 
last  year  more  realistic  in  light — firmer  in  colour — and  smoother  in  execution.  The  pictures 
of  A.  van  Ostade,  in  this  collection,  belong  to  the  middle  and  later  period  of  his  life.  His 
picture  of  the  peasant  at  the  window  painted  in  the  year  1656  is  firmly  and  richly  treated. 
Eleven  years  later,  in  the  year  J  667,  the  beautiful  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  was 
painted;  though  one  of  the  rare  Biblical  productions  of  this  artist,  the  figures  are  essentially 
of  the  peasant  type.  The  shepherds,  and  even  Mary  and  Joseph,  are  simple  peasants,  as 
we  always  see  them  in  Ostade's  pictures,  and  yet  the  artist  has  in  no  wise  produced  a 
banal  effect.  A  calm  repose  pervades  the  group,  and  the  whole  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Rembrandt's  Biblical  representations.  The  picture  is  altogether  a  masterpiece,  both  in 
colouring  in  its  light  and  shade,  and  in  general  treatment.  Another  picture  "The  Dancing 
Pair  in  an  Inn"  painted  about  the  year  1678,  though  larger  and  richer  in  conception,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  the  artist,  is  somewhat  colder  in  tone.  It  comes, 
however,  very  near  to  the  artist's  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  in  the  picturesqueness  of 
its  treatment. 

Adrian  van  Ostade  occasionally  gives  so  much  prominence  to  the  landscape  back- 
ground of  his  pictures  that  these  particular  works  may  almost  be  regarded  as  landscapes 
with  figures;  this  characteristic  however  is  far  more  marked  in  the  paintings  of  his  younger 
brother,  IZAAK  VAN  OSTADE,  who  died  at  an  early  age.  In  the  first  year  of  his  artistic 
career  he  was  almost  entirely  a  genre  painter,  his  pictures  being  very  similar  to  those 
which  his  brother  painted,  though  warmer  in  tone  and  more  sketchy;  but  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  years  of  his  life  he  painted  a  series  of  medium-sized  landscapes,  containing  many 
figures,  and  these  have  been  classed  in  England  for  a  long  time  amongst  the  most  important 
works  of  the  great  landscape  and  genre  painters,  and  purchased  at  a  corresponding  price. 
They  almost  invariably  represent  either  a  village  road  in  which  peasant  carts  are  standing 
before  an  inn;  or  a  small  fair;  or  a  number  of  rustics  amusing  themselves.  As  landscapes 
they  are  not  particularly  attractive,  nor  do  the  typical  peasant  figures,  similar  to  those  of  his 
brother,  give  them  much  merit.  They  possess,  however,  a  depth  of  tone  and  vividness  in 
their  golden  light,  and  show  such  masterly  treatment  in  the  painting,  that  the  high  reputation 
which  the  artist  gained  by  such  pictures  is  thoroughly  justified.  There  are  two  of  this 
kind  in  Mr.  Beit's  collection.  The  subject  of  the  smaller  one  reminds  one  very  much  of 
Adrian's  work,  and  shows  us  a  wandering  pedlar  speaking  to  a  peasant  woman  while 
her  husband  stands  in  the  doorway  listening  to  what  is  said.  There  is  great  delicacy  of 
light,  the  colours  are  warm  and  glowing,  and  even  the  figures  are  unusually  good.  The 
second  picture  is  one  of  the  largest  painted  by  this  artist.    It  represents  the  ford  of  a 
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narrow  river  over  which  peasants,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  are  crossing 
with  their  carts  on  their  way  towards  a  village  which  lies  in  the  distance.  In  the  simpli- 
city of  the  subject,  in  the  development  of  the  shadows,  in  the  deep  warm  colouring,  the 
skilful  drawing  of  the  figures  and  in  the  fine  distances,  we  have  an  artistic  effect  which 
makes  this  picture  one  of  the  best  of  the  master's  works.  It  must  have  been  painted  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  masterpieces  of  Dutch  landscape  painting  are  placed  together  in  the  billiard-room. 
They  are  but  four  in  number,  and  not  only  are  they  distinguished  by  unusual  size,  but 


back  voQ  Ostade.    Pcdkr  at  a  Pcasanl's  Cottage. 


above  all,  they  are  also  of  unusual  quality.  They  exhibit  three  generations  of  Dutch  landscape 
painting.  Salomon  van  Ruijsdael  is  represented  by  one  picture,  "A  River  Landscape". 
"The  Castle  of  Bentheim"  and  "The  Rough  Sea" — which  are  similar  in  size — are  both 
by  his  nephew,  Jacob  Ruisdael.  The  fourth  picture  in  this  room  is  by  Meindert  Hobbema, 
and  represents  one  of  the  principal  works  ever  executed  by  that  artist,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Jacob  Ruijsdael.  But  all  these  pictures  were  painted  about  the  same  period.  The  old  master, 
Salomon  van  Ruijsdael,  finished  his  "River  Landscape"  in  J  650,  and  "The  Castle  of 
Bentheim"  is  dated  1653.  The  date  of  1663  is  found  on  Meindert  Hobbema's  picture, 
and  about  the  same  time  "The  Rough  Sea"  was  probably  painted  by  Jacob  Ruisdael. 
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lujcow  river  over  which  peasants,  some  on  horseback  and  sottjc  on  foot,  are  crossing: 
with  their  edits  on  tiieir  w«y  towards  a  vi!lag;e  whicri  lies  La  the  distance.  In  the  simpli- 
city i--f  the  htiliject,  n  the  dfvelopmsat  of  the  shadows,  in  the  deep  warm  colouring;,  the 
sk-'ful  Jrawing  of  'Jie  figures  and  in  the  fine  distances,  we  have  an  art'stic  effect  which 
makes  this  picture  Otvc  of  the  best  of  ihe  maker's  works.  L  must  ua\  c  been  painted  daring 
the  Uist  yerrs  of  h*t  JHe. 

The  mantel-pieces  o*  Dutch  landscape  painting  are  placed  fogethet  in  iht  biUiard-rcom: 
They  are  but  four  m  number,  and  not  only  are  they  distiiijfuished  by  unusual  uizi,  but 
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above  all,  they  are  &hiO  of  urnwiual  quality.  They  exhibit  three  genera^^ons  c:  Dutch  Iai.;dscape 
pA'rting.  Salomon  van  Ruijsdael  is  represented  by  one  picture,  "A  River  Landscape". 
"The  Castle  of  Bentheim"  and  ''The  Rough  Sea'' — wliich  are  similar  m  size — arc  both 
by  ms  neplicw,  jfarob  Ruisdael.  The  fourth  picture,  in  this  room  i-i  by  Mdndert  Hobbema. 
an  J  ••eprersii  it^  ont  of  the  principa?  works  ever  executed  by  that  artist,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Jacob  Ruijsdsvl.  Biif  all  ihes?  pictures  w*-rt  painted  aboui  the,  same  ptricd.  The  eld  master, 
Salomon  von  Ruijidael,  iiTiished  his  "I^ivcr  Lanaacape"  in  if-r'i,  and  'The  Ciitic  of 
Bentheim"  !s  date-)  1653.    The  of  1663  is  found  an  Meinf'ert  Hrlbema'p  picture 

and  about  ;hs  zzr^z  tin;  "The  Rcugh  Sea"  was  probably  paiiited  v/  )h.coh  RuisdaeS. 
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Salomon  van  RuiJSDAEL  was  one  of  the  first  painters  who  raised  landscape  painting 
to  a  quite  independent  position  in  Dutch  art.  He  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  national  movement  which  discovered  the  beauty  of  its  own  country;  and  he 
thoroughly  understood  how  to  reproduce  its  atmosphere  on  canvas  by  simple  means.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  exceptionally  fine  and  ably  executed  picture  in  this  collection.  The 
broad  river  which  flows  obliquely  into  the  far  distance,  gives  depth  to  the  whole;  by  the 
high  sky  and  its  reflection  in  the  water,  the  artist  brings  colour,  light  and  animation  into 
the  landscape.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  observe  the  effect  of  light  and  atmosphere  on 
the  landscape  and  to  utilise  them  with  a  fine  and  personal  discrimination.  A  composition 
on  broad  free  lines  was  no  more  his  intention  than  was  it  his  endeavour  to  strive  after 
poetic  feeling.  The  prevailing  note  in  his  picture  is  its  whole  tone,  the  actual  colouring 
being  only  a  secondary  consideration.  Further  the  details  are  worked  out  in  a  typical  and 
even  somewhat  affected  manner. 

It  was,  however,  reserved  to  his  nephew,  JACOB  VAN  RUISDAEL,  to  enrich 
landscape  painting  in  all  its  forms.  He  brought  it  to  a  pitch  of  development  which  has 
not  been  exceeded  to  this  day.  Mr.  Beit's  two  admirable  pictures  show,  each  in  its  own 
way,  the  style  of  art  in  which  this  great  and  poetic  landscape  painter  excelled,  and  also  the 
particular  effects  he  was  able  to  create.  They  are  of  unusual  size,  and  convey  a  more 
powerful,  indeed  a  more  overpowering,  impression  than  almost  any  other  of  his  works. 
"The  Castle  of  Bentheim"  belongs  to  the  artist's  early  period,  and  represents  a  picturesque, 
old  Westphalian  castle  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  broad,  thickly  wooded  hill,  not 
far  from  the  frontier  of  Holland.  The  castle  in  seen  distinctly  against  the  clear  sky, 
while  the  space  in  front  of  it  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  trees,  which  slope  down 
towards  the  meadows  in  the  foreground.  In  front  are  two  boulders  theatrically  placed, 
and  covered  with  bushes  and  shrubs;  and  on  the  other  side  is  displayed  the  strongly 
coloured  stump  of  a  decayed  tree.  These  were  the  means  he  employed  at  that  time  to 
heighten  his  perspective  effect.  Apart  from  this  scarcely  noticeable  peculiarity  adopted  by 
the  young  artist,  the  picture  has  great  freshness  and  its  effect  is  striking;  it  reveals  also 
strength  of  colour  and  perfect  truthfulness.  It  is  indeed  only  after  very  close  observation 
that  we  realise  the  very  clever  way  in  which  the  artist  has  arrived  at  so  finished  and 
complete  a  composition  as  regards  richness  of  colouring,  effectiveness  of  line,  and  distinct- 
iveness of  atmosphere.  In  complete  fidelity  and  plastic  effect,  Ruisdael,  particularly  in  this 
picture,  rivals  the  masterly  works  of  that  famous  painter,  Meindert  Hobbema,  but  his 
other  prominent  characteristic,  poetic  feeling  in  the  landscape,  is  more  apparent  in  "The  Rough 
Sea"  than  in  "The  Castle  of  Bentheim".  In  spite  of  our  modern  impressionists,  he  still 
occupies  a  leading  position,  if  only  for  his  delicacy  and  mastery  in  the  atmospheric  effects 
of  his  landscapes.  The  attention  of  our  modern  landscape  painters  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  realisation  of  the  natural  effect  of  light,  especially  that  of  sunlight;  but 
Jacob  Ruisdael  gives  the  most  varied  effects  of  light  in  the  most  different  landscapes, 
but  always  with  delicate  observation  of  the  effect  which  the  sky,  the  clouds  and  their 
shadows,  have  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  rays  of  light  descending  between.  By  means 
of  his  distinctive  atmospheric  impression  and  his  varying  light-effects  the  artist  obtains  that 
strikingly  poetic  impressiveness,  that  peculiar  melancholy  influence,  which  his  pictures  exercise 
on  the  observer.  The  atmospheric  impression  is  most  marked  in  his  marine  pictures,  in 
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his  scenes  of  the  Dutch  sea  and  shore.  In  these  the  surface  of  the  water  is  strongly  reflected 
by  the  air,  which  is  heavily  saturated  with  moisture,  while  the  two  elements  are  blended  with 
one  another  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  creates  that  sad,  but  attractive, 
mood  which  prevails  so  markedly  in  his  pictures.  This  is  most  forcibly  illustrated  in  "The 
Rough  Sea"  which  is  one  of  his  largest,  and  probably  the  most  beautiful,  of  his  seascapes. 

This  "poetic  mood",  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  Ruisdael*s  work, 
is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  pictures  of  his  younger  rival,  M.  HOBBEMA,  whose  very 
beautiful  production  "The  Path  on  the  Dike"  is  also  in  this  collection.  Waagen,  who 
described  this  picture  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Dudley,  states:  "The  picture 
is  worth  a  whole  gallery.  In  its  strict  fidelity  to  nature,  in  the  delicacy  of  the  light,  in  the 
effect  of  the  bright  afternoon  sun,  and  in  the  masterly  ease  of  execution  there  are  few 
others  in  the  world  with  which  it  can  compare".  This  is  no  exaggeration.  In  simple 
truth  of  descriptiveness  of  scenery,  in  strength  and  plasticity  of  treatment  in  painting,  in 
the  delicate  manner  in  which  light  and  atmosphere  are  depicted,  nothing  more  remarkable 
can  be  seen,  nothing  more  admirable.  The  picture  of  "The  Avenue  of  Middelharnis"  in 
the  London  National  Gallery  is,  in  the  faithful  representation  of  nature,  and  mastery  of 
composition,  superior  to  all  the  Dutch  landscape  paintings;  the  "Path  on  the  Dike"  is  its 
equal.  Another,  but  somewhat  smaller  painting  of  similar  beauty  which  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  purchased  some  years  ago  from  the  Holford  Gallery,  shows  the  same  rural  scene 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  Both  this  and  Mr.  Beit's  picture  were  painted 
in  1663 — the  year  in  which  Hobbema  was  elected  to  the  Amsterdam  Guild. 

AERT  van  DER  NEER  is  also  a  painter  with  a  style  of  his  own,  and  became, 
as  it  were,  a  specialist  by  the  regular  repetition  of  certain  moods  in  his  landscapes.  Although 
he  is  famous  for  his  moonlight  landscapes,  for  his  fire  effects  at  night,  and  for  his  winter 
scenes;  yet  his  rare  evening  atmospheres  and  simple  landscapes  are  in  some  cases  superior, 
for  they  show  the  artist  in  a  more  naive  mood  and  as  a  close  observer  of  nature.  He 
was  in  no  way  influenced  by  Ruisdael,  who  was  a  generation  his  junior,  and  although  he 
took  up  art  rather  late  in  life,  he  painted  some  moonlight  and  winter  scenes  in  Amsterdam 
at  a  time  when  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  was  still  a  lad  and  an  apprentice  residing  at  Haarlem. 
Van  der  Neer  however  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam  where  he  remained  all  his  life.  His 
three  pictures  in  Mr.  Beit's  possession  are  fine  works,  each  in  its  own  style.  The  first 
represents  a  landscape  at  evening  time  of  large  size  with  the  broad  reach  of  a  river  in 
the  foreground,  along  one  of  the  banks  runs  a  busy  road  shaded  by  trees,  while  the 
country  stretches  out  to  a  far  distance.  The  colour-tone  is  warm  and  brownish,  and  the 
treatment  broad  and  firm.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  large  figures,  which  were 
painted  by  the  artist  himself,  and  not  by  Cuijp,  as  is  erroneously  thought  here,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  of  van  der  Neer's  pictures  in  England.  Still  more  full  of  sentiment, 
however,  than  this  very  effective  picture,  is  the  one  that  represents  a  small  moonlight 
landscape,  the  windmills  especially  adding  to  its  attraction.  It  is  a  fine  work,  though 
simple  in  composition;  the  moonlight  effect  is  very  vivid,  yet  the  deep  shadows  are  clearly 
defined;  and  there  is  the  pronounced  clarity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  artist's  earlier 
pictures,  of  which  this  is  one,  as  it  is  dated  1646. 

The  third  picture,  representing  a  winter-scene,  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  other 
two  paintings  by  this  artist.   The  colours  though  laid  on  somewhat  thickly  are  delicately 
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h(R  sc2nes  of  tfw  D-rtch  sea  and  ihcre.  Ir.  these  the  surface  vi  the  water  Is  stior.gly  rei'ected 
by  iKe  air,  vhich  ss  heavily  saturated  with  moisturr,  whih  the  i^vo  elements  i.re  biciided  7'''th 
cm  anothe/  i.i  a  peculiar  manner.  It  is  .his  chvU-ac^er'stic  wiiich  crtate;,  that  ?ad,  but  aifractivt. 
f-ood  '<*-hich  prevails  so  markedly  in  his  picttncs.  This  is  most  forcibly  itiustra.cd  in  ''The 
R(High  ^ea"  vhich  i\  one  of  his  largest,  and  probabJv  the  moit  be-'u^lful.  of  his  scas'apes. 

Thi?  "poetic  mcod'*,  ■n/hich  If  one  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  Kuisdaers  w  'tk, 
15  aimG'5t  zntirel'/  wanting  in  the  pictur'^s  of  l.'is  yocnjrtr  M.  KOLBFivlA.  v/ho^e  /erv 

brfautifiTl  prod-iction  ''The  Path  un  lh«  Dike"  is  also  hi  this  coilect-on.  V7aagcn  who 
described  this  pict'ire  when  it  wa*  in  ths  possession  of  Lord  Dudley  states.  "The  picture 
is  worth  a  -vhole  galleiy.  In  its  stri*:!  fidelity  to  nature^  in  tli£  delicacy  of  the  light,  in  ;he 
cffecc  of  the  bright  aftsrnoor.  sun,  and  in  the  masterly  ea«  i.>f  execution  there  are  i'ew 
others  in  the  world  with  which  it  can  compare".  Thij  is  nc  c;tag^eratior..  In  simple 
truth  of  descriptiveness  of  scenery,  :n  s.'rength  a^id  plaitici'y  of  tre-tment  in  painting,  in 
the  delicate  manner  in  v/^hich  !ight  and  atmosphere  are  depicted,  noihing  more  femarkafcle 
can  be  seen,  notliing  more  admirable.  The  picture  of  "Th^  A^'enue  of  Middelhamif:"  in 
th.'  London  National  Gallery  is.  in  the  faithful  representation  of  nature,  and  mastery  o* 
coniposition,  sup;rior  co  all  the  D^'tch  Idndscape  paii.tings;  thi  "Path  cn  ihe  Oil:e"  <«  rts 
F.qual,  Another,  hut  somewlvt  smaller  pointing  of  nirailar  beauty  whitii  Mr,  Pierpcnt 
Mo-gan  purcfii^ed  some  y^ars  33:0  froin  the  Holford  Gall.:r>,  shows  C\e  same  rural  -scene.. 
t;-om  a  somcA-'nat  t^iffereri  point  of  view.  Ecth  thi:;  and  Mr.  Beit's  picture  were  painte-i 
in  ;6i)3~the  y.*ar  in  which  Kobbenja  was  ekcted  to  the  Amsterdam  G-Jild. 

AEFvT  VAN  DER  NEEi'  is  also  a  painter  with  a  style  of  fits  own,  and  becan^e, 
as  it  wei-e,  a  spcaa'us'  by  thi  reguiar  repctHion  of  certai;i  mi^ois  iri  his  landscapes,  Aithaugh 
hj  is  famous  for  his  mocnlight  lindscapcs,  for  his  f<>e  cfiects  al  nigh*.,  and  for  his  wintsr 
scei:«r;  ytl  his  larc  e'-eiing  atmospheres  and  s?trple  .'vidscapes  arc  *n  scne  casss  superior, 
lor  t'uy  sho  w  ^le  artid  in  a  more  naive  tiooc!  and  a.*!  a  aost  cb^rve.-  of  narire.  He 
was  in  no  way  inflr*nced  hy  R'r^daet,  who  v/as  a  atnetiilon  Uir  juni.ir,  and  altho^j^n  he 
took  up  art  i-a^her  lai^  ir  IL'e,  hi  painted  socu  moomllght  .md  winter  bc^net  iv  Amitt<:rdam 
at  a  'ime  v.'hen  ^ucoh  van  Ku'sdacI  was  rtiH  a  Ud  a-'c*  an  apprentice  resruing  «*Haai'<m. 
Van  a:'r  Ntvr  hnw.ver  v/as  a  native  of  Ainstemam  wlitre  iit;  remained  ait  his  l,le.  rtt3 
th--2e  pictures  in  Mi.  Beit's  possswion  are  finw  works,  each  in  i^s  own  style,  i'he  first 
icp^esenti-  a  tardscapf.  at  c  'enitig  time  of  'arge  nizt  w'ih  the  Droad  reach  o*  a  i"i\er  i:i 
the  foreground,  along  r-ne  of  the  banks  tuns  a  busy  road  sfiaciiJ  by  trees,  while  the 
country  stretches  out  to  a  far  distance.  Tne  colour-tone  is  warm  -inJ  brownish,  .•>nd  the 
treatmen".  broad  and  firm.  This  remark  applies  aUo  to  the  laige  figures,  which  were 
painted  by  the  artist  hfinself,  and  not  by  Ccijp,  an  is  er/oneously  thought  here,  a?  well 
as  it?,  many  otht?  of  van  dtr  Neer's  picf<jres  I.*i  England.  Still  more  i'jII  of  sentiment, 
however,  lhaii  this  ve'y  effective  ;jicture.  is  tPie  one  that  represents  a  sn,all  moonligh', 
landscape,  the  windmills  especia'Jy  adding  tc  its  attraction.  It  is  a  fine  work,  tliough 
simple  in  composition;  the  mocnlight  effect  is  ver/  vivid,  yet  the  deep  shadows  are  clearly 
defined;  and  there  is  the  pronounced  clarity  which  is  chaiftcterisiic  of  the  artist's  earlier 
pictures,  oi  which  this  is  one,  as  it  is  dated  1646. 

The  third  pi'.-lure,  representing  a  winter-scene,  is  considerably  sirialler  than  the  other 
two  paintings  by  ihis  artist.  I^he  colours  though  laid  on  somewhat  thickly  are  deli."ately 


blended.  The  sky  is  overcast  with  great  dark  clouds,  the  distance  is  bathed  in  a  golden 
evening  light;  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  are  hamlets,  and  sleighs  and  skates  on  its  ice- 
covered  surface.  This,  and  very  similar  scenes,  the  artist  has  repeated  in  hundreds  of 
pictures.  They  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  combining  in  a  single  picture  all  the  beauties 
of  the  landscape  with  a  wealth  of  fine  details,  and  this  he  has  done  with  great  cleverness, 
and  seldom  ostentatiously.  In  the  work  mentioned  above,  the  river  extends  far  into  the 
distance  and  gives  to  the  picture  a  deep  and  piquant  perspective.  Its  surface  reflects  the  sky; 
and  both  the  colour  and  the  tone  of  the  picture  are  thus  brought  into  prominence.  Moreover 
the  amount  of  light  is  increased  and  a  more  vivid  atmospheric  effect,  which  is  typical  of 
the  artist's  work,  is  obtained.  The  flat  banks  follow  the  course  of  the  river  in  its  many 
windings.  The  hamlets  and  trees  afford  shadows,  which  contrast  clearly  with  the  strong 
light  of  the  sky  and  river,  and  the  whole  effect  is  rendered  brighter  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
or  the  reflected  light  of  the  moon.  In  the  colouring  of  his  pictures  Aert  van  der  Neer  does 
not  ignore  the  school  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  for  the  brownish  tone  which,  through 
Rembrandt's  influence,  was  so  greatly  favoured  in  Amsterdam  in  the  thirties  and  forties 
of  the  century,  predominates  in  his  pictures.  This  tone  varies  in  being  by  turns  cool,  warm, 
bright,  dark,  glowing,  and  dull;  but  in  almost  every  case  the  artist  succeeds  in  combining 
in  the  most  effective  manner  those  several  colour  tones;  indeed  in  some  of  his  winter 
scenes  and  evening  effects,  the  colouring  is  really  vigorous  and  always  very  harmonious 
in  treatment. 

To  the  winter  pieces  of  Aert  van  der  Neer  the  rare  winter  landscapes  of  jAN  VAN 
DER  CAPPELLE  bear  some  resemblance,  and  his  countryman  G.  van  den  Eckhout  records 
that  this  rich  Amsterdam  merchant  and  owner  of  dye-works  in  Amsterdam  was  a  painter 
by  intuition.  That  he  was  a  great  patron  of  art  may  be  gathered  from  the  catalogues 
of  his  many  pictures  and  studies,  amongst  his  possessions  being  numerous  drawings  and 
paintings  by  Rembrandt  including  a  portrait  of  Van  der  Cappelle  himself;  but  that  he  was 
also  an  artist,  who  indeed  ranks  amongst  the  foremost  Dutch  landscape  painters  is  evidenced 
by  his  own  paintings.  The  majority  of  his  pictures  are  marine  scenes  of  extraordinarily 
sunny  effect,  and  were  evidently  painted  under  the  influence  of  S.  de  Vlieger,  whom,  however, 
van  der  Cappelle  excels.  The  winter  landscape  in  this  collection  is  one  of  about  a  dozen 
known  to  the  writer.  It  is  a  large  and  particularly  able  work  painted  in  the  year  1652, 
and  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.  It  represents  a  frozen  river,  on  which  a  number 
of  people  are  disporting  themselves,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  stand  houses  separated  by 
tall  trees.  The  subject  is  very  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  Aert  van  der  Neer's  pictures, 
but  it  is  treated  with  greater  simplicity  and  ease.  Moreover,  the  expression  is  more  natural, 
the  picture  as  such  being  on  the  whole  broader  in  execution  and  infinitely  more  faithful  in 
the  representation  of  winterly  atmosphere. 

In  the  same  room  is  a  small  picture  by  jAN  VAN  DER  HEYDEN.  Unlike  Aert 
van  der  Neer,  who  found  his  subjects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam,  this  younger 
landscape  painter  obtained  his  material  principally  from  his  native  city  itself,  views  of  which 
he  has  left  to  us  in  small  masterpieces  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  As  in  the  case  of  van  der  Neer, 
Hobbema  and  other  Dutch  painters,  van  der  Heyden  was  active  as  an  artist  for  only  a 
brief  period,  as  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  of  the  local  fire-brigade — an 
appointment  which  he  owed  to  his  invention  of  what  may  be  termed  the  modern  fire-pump — he 
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worked  as  a  painter  but  occasionally,  and  in  his  leisure  hours.  His  town  views,  and 
especially  those  of  Amsterdam,  were  mostly  painted  in  his  early  period,  between  1660 
and  J  670,  in  the  golden  era  of  Dutch  finished  painting  on  a  small  scale.  Some  of  his 
localities,  canals  and  roads,  are  excellent  in  every  respect;  his  subjects  moreover  are  always 
selected  with  great  care,  and  are  so  cleverly  arranged  that  their  effect  may  be  said  to 
be  at  once  delightful  and  picturesque.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  are  very  strong 
compositions,  especially  the  one  in  this  collection.  The  artist  leads  us  towards  the  outer 
entrenchments  of  a  town  through  a  picturesque  old  town-gate,  where  a  distinguished  looking 
young  couple,  attended  by  a  servant,  are  being  asked  by  two  pilgrims  to  give  alms.  These, 
as  well  as  the  other  fine  figures  in  the  picture,  are  the  work  of  the  artist's  friend,  Adrian 
van  der  Velde.  This  latter  fact  renders  it  certain  that  the  picture  in  question  was  painted 
during  the  early  period  of  the  artist's  career,  for  Adrian  died  in  the  year  1 672. 

Another  painter  of  finished  work  on  a  small  scale,  PHILIPS  WOUWERMAN,  who 
was  at  one  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  Dutch  painters  of  first  rank,  and  whose  paintings 
obtained  the  highest  prices,  is  here  splendidly  represented.  From  such  pictures  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  artist's  works  were  in  so  great  demand  during  the  course  of  the  J  8th.  century. 
The  one  in  this  collection  shows  a  peasant's  marriage  outside  an  inn,  and  is  a  superb  work, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered.  It  was  obtained  from  the  Pelham- 
Clinton  Hope  Collection,  and  is  such  a  masterpiece  that  amongst  the  60  of  Wouwerman's 
works  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  or  the  40  in  the  Hermitage  Gallery,  there  are  very  few 
that  can  compare  with  it.  If  the  artist  is  not  so  highly  thought  of  to-day  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  it  is  because  of  the  want  of  picturesque  effect  in  the  majority  of  his  paintings. 
For  they  are  too  often  heavy  in  tone,  inharmonious  in  colour  and  too  much  finished. 
The  straining  after  a  subject  also,  and  the  way  in  which  this  subject  is,  as  it  were,  overcrowded; 
the  illustrative  character  of  some  of  the  compositions,  and  the  want  of  strict  fidelity  to 
nature,  detract  considerably  from  the  artistic  value  of  most  of  his  works.  And,  further,  in 
not  a  few  cases  his  pictures  have  suffered  from  a  darkening  of  the  colours  as  the  resuh 
of  age,  as  well  as  of  other  changes  in  the  colouring.  But  whenever  the  artist,  relying 
upon  his  creative  power,  facile  imagination  and  extraordinary  memory,  avoided  the  above- 
mentioned  mistakes,  he  painted  pictures  which  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  most  valuable 
works  that  Dutch  art  has  ever  produced.  This  remark  applies  in  particular  to  his  purely 
landscape  subjects,  which  reveal  a  delicacy  of  atmospheric  tone,  a  vividness  and  brightness 
of  light,  an  originality  and  truth  in  the  observation  of  Dutch  scenery,  and  skill  of  com- 
position, which  place  them,  despite  their  unassuming  character— for  they  are,  as  a  rule,  small  in 
size — amongst  the  best  landscape  paintings  of  that  period.  The  same  is  the  case  with  at 
least  a  great  number  of  his  figure  landscape  pictures,  mostly  of  medium  size.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  bright  in  tone,  clear  and  harmonious  in  colour;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  their  rich  and  valuable  qualities.  To  this  class  "The  Peasant's  Wedding" 
belongs.  It  is  vivid  and  realistic  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  so  much  so  that  the  observer 
lives  again  the  emotions  depicted.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  moderns,  however,  this  is 
sufficient  reason  for  the  picture  to  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  But  he  who  has  regard 
for  power  of  imagination,  accurate  drawing,  perfect  mastery  of  arrangement  and  scenic 
effect — qualities  which  still  are  justified  in  art  and  should  ever  remain  so — will  share  with 
us  the  greatest  pleasure  in  this  picture.   Indeed,  it  will  also  enable  him  to  study  with  keen 
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worked  as  a  painter  but  pccasioimlly,  and  in  his  Ifisure  hours.  His  town  views,  and 
especially  those  o:  Amsterd-ur.,  were  mostly  painted  in  his  carjv  period,  between  1660 
and  iCC',  in  trw  ^otderi  era  of  Dutch  finiidicd  painting  on  a  small  scale.  Some  of  rus 
localities,  canals  arid  roads,  are  exceUent  in  every  respc;:l;  his  subici-ts  tnori^over  are  always 
seJecicd  with  j^rcar  care,  and  are  so  cleverly  arraii^cd  ihal  tlieir  effect  may  be  said  to 
at  once  deiifhliul  jind  picicresque.  Qn  tViC  ottur  har.d,  Forni  of  thcai  diK  v^ry  strong 
cc.npositioasv  cspecial'^f  th?  one  in  th-s  collection.  Tlic  artisi  Ii^^ds  tis  towards  the  n"ter 
ent"cnrhments  of  a  town  through  a  pict'^ie^que  old  town-gate,  wh?rf  •»,  diiiting'utshed  looking 
yr^mg  ooL'ple,  attended  by  a  servant,  are  b-'.ing  ai!->ed  by  rwo  }>i;griras  to  give  aLns.  These, 
as  -.irell  .IS  the  o&er  fine  figures  in  ths  ptaurt,  are  the  vjo^k  oi  the  a:;rSt*s  friend,  Aduar. 
VAt  der  Veide.  This  latter  fact  renders  it  <^ain  that  the  picEure  in  questicn  w^s  pointed 
du*ing  the  e^rly  period  of  tlie  artisrs  career,  for  Adrian  died  in  the  yfar  i672. 

Ancthe.-  painter  of  finished  work  on  a  srr.aK  scali,  PHILIPS  WC\:WEFMj^I^,  who 
was  at  one  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  Dutch  painters  of  first  ra,ik,  and  ^f/i'ose  paintiri^ 
ob;:aEiicd  the  highest  prices,  is  here  splendidly  represented.  From  such  pictutes  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  artist's  works  were  in  so  gr'at  demand  during  the  course  of  the  loth,  ci-utu.-y- 
fhe  -mt  in  this  collection  shows  a  pcasai-it's  marriage  outside  an  inn,  and  is  a  superb  worlt, 
from  whateve."  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered.  It  was  obtained  from  the  I'eihiim- 
Cuiton  Hope  Collection,  and  is  such  a  masterpiece  that  amongst  the  ftO  of  Wouwerman's 
«torks  in  the  Dr^-sden  Galler/,  or  the  40  in  tlie  Hermitage  Gallery,  there  arf  very  hw 
that  can  compar?  with  it.  If  the  artist  is  not  so  highly  thought  of  to-day  as  was  formerly 
tiic  casft,  it  a  brrause  of  the  want  of  picturesque  effect  in  ihe  majority  of  his  paintings. 
t^CT  th;:y  STv  'oo  ofteii  hea\'y  in  ton*:,  inharmonious  in  colour  a::d  ic-o  much  tinishcd. 
Thtf  straining  after  a  subfect  ahc,  and  thz.  -vzy  in  which  tiiis  subject  is.  its  ii  were,  overcropped; 
tlu-  'llustrativ*.  character  of  some  o*  -he  compOE'tions^  ,ird  the  want  of  strict  fidelity  to 
".at-jr?;  dttract  consid-^rabiy  from  the  artistic  value  of  mosc  of  his  work?-  And,  further,  in 
not  a  f'W  CA%i!i  his  pic+urec  hz"z  suffered  fi'om  a  darkening  of  the  colours  as  ths  result 
of  age,  <j:  of  cth-t  changes  in  tiie  co;o-jring.   But  wh«i?v*T  the  artist,  relying 

lavjii  hm  crcatwe  slower,  Jacile  uiaginatior;  m\J  e«iraordmary  meircry,  ^voidrd  the  above- 
rjTiiaoned  miiUitii;,  he  painted  pictures  which  desE-ve  ta  be  cJUiSid  amoi\i;  the  most  v^iiiiabU 
works  ti'^al  Dutch  art  has  ever  pruduccd.  This  remark  applies  in  particuiar  !■:>  iiis  ^xtely 
landscflpe  siibiects,  "«:hith  reveal  a  delicacy  oi  fe*mospheric  tone,  a  vividness  or^d  brightness 
'ight,  an  originality  and  truiK  in  the  observation  of  Dutch  scenery,  and  rkill  oi  com- 
position,  which  place  thtm,  despite  thnr  unassun.iag  charadei' — for  they  are,  as  a  ru'e,  small  in 
size— amongst  me  besi  hindscape  pair^tings  of  that  pei-i-jd.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a^ 
itiat  a  gre-t  njmber  of  his  fiijure  landscdpe  picture-^,  mostly  of  medium  size.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  bright  in  tone,  clear  and  harmonious  in  colour;  and  we  arc  thus  enabled  to 
entoy  to  the  fijU  thr.--ir  rich  and  valuable  4ualities.  To  this  cUss  "The  Peasant's  Wedding" 
bcfoogs.  It  ;s  vivid  and  realistic  to  aa  extrt. ordinary  degree,  so  much  so  that  the  observer 
lives  again  the  emotions  depicted.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ihe  modems,  however,  this  is 
sufficient  re^cn  fc:  the  picture  to  be  regarded  with  great  suspi<.lcn.  But  he  who  has  regard 
for  power  of  imaginadon,  accurate  draf/ing,  f-tifccL  mastery  of  arrangement  and  scenic 
Effect — qua''tjes  T'.-hich  still  arc  justified  i»i  -irt  and  sliould  t^  tr  remain  so — wi!'  share  with 
us  the  greatest  plensure  in  *his  picture.  Indeed,  it  will  also  enable  turn  to  study  with  k«n 
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interest  the  lively  and  vivid  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the  time,  which  is  depicted  in  this 
painting  with  such  finely  humorous  effect. 

In  addition  to  this  picture  by  Wouwerman,  a  pair  of  small  seapieces  of  masterly 
execution  by  WiLLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE  were  also  obtained  from  Mr.  Hope's  collection. 
Both  represent  a  stormy  sea  under  a  strong  breeze.  Ships  with  coloured  sails  are  riding 
on  the  high  waves;  and,  in  addition,  we  have  the  fine  silvery  vapour  which  distinguishes 
the  best  work  of  this  splendid  painter  of  marine  subjects.  A  third  work,  somewhat  larger 
in  size,  depicts  a  calm  sea  bathed  in  bright  sunshine.  As  regards  merit  and  execution,  it 
compares  well  with  the  two  former  ones.  A  few  other  seapieces  were  also  acquired  by 
Mr.  Beit  for  his  small  rooms  in  Princess'  Qiambers;  and  among  them  two  pictures  by 
R.  Zeeman  and  one  by  LUDOLF  BACKHUIZEN.  Of  the  former's  work  the  first  scene  is 
a  rough  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rocky  coast,  and  is  painted  much  after  the  manner 
of  Simon  Vlieger.  His  second  picture  shows  a  calm  sea,  and  is  executed  in  the  cleverest 
manner,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  bright  production  by  that  exceptionally 
gifted  artist.  Backhuizen  is  also  represented  by  an  ably  executed  work.  It  represents  a 
rough  sea  on  which  a  number  of  boats  are  to  be  seen,  whilst  in  the  distance  there  lies 
the  city  of  Emden,  where  the  artist  was  born. 

Mr.  Beit  also  acquired  at  this  time  a  number  of  landscapes  by  two  other  masters  of 
second  rank  of  the  Dutch  school,  which,  together  with  the  marine  pieces  just  described, 
are  hung  in  the  upper  rooms  of  his  mansion.  He  was  also  keenly  interested  in  the  works 
of  Jan  van  GOYEN — that  genius  among  pioneers  in  Dutch  landscape  painting — and  five 
of  this  artist's  pictures  are  in  this  collection.  Of  these,  two  command  particular  attention; 
the  larger  gives  a  view  of  a  wide  canal,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  small  hamlet,  enshrouded 
amongst  grey  foliage.  The  second  depicts  an  evening  scene  alongside  a  river  in  the  fine 
grey  colour  tone  which  the  artist  adopted  in  his  latter  days.  This  latter  is  as  effective  in 
treatment  and  composition,  as  it  is  in  spirit.  In  the  same  room  there  is  another  picture, 
the  work  of  JORIS  VAN  DER  HAGEN,  representing  a  forest  scene,  and  excellent  in  tone 
by  reason  of  its  glowing  warm  character.  It  is  particularly  interesting,  for  it  affords  at 
the  same  time  a  view  of  "Bosch"  near  the  Hague  with  the  "Huis",  the  residence  of  Prince 
Frederic  Henry. 

Two  pictures  purchased  as  works  executed  by  FRANS  HALS  were  amongst  Mr.  Beit's 
earliest  acquisitions,  and  the  one  "A  Young  Boy  Playing  the  Flute"  is  without  doubt  by 
his  hand.  It  is  a  delightful,  small  piece  of  work  of  the  great  master  and  was  painted  at 
an  early  period  of  his  artistic  activity — somewhere  between  1625  and  1630.  It  represents 
a  rustic  lad,  with  coarse  fair  hair  hanging  down  over  his  face,  laughing  with  open  mouth 
and  great  glee  at  the  notes  he  has  obtained  from  his  flute.  By  means  of  a  few  simple, 
broad,  thick  strokes  of  the  brush  the  features  are  clearly  and  strongly  depicted  in  the  unique 
Velasquez  manner.  The  cool  pale  colour-tone  is  very  luminous,  while  the  humour  and  truth 
displayed  in  expression  are  so  clear  and  so  ingenuously  illustrated  that  the  observer  himself 
laughs  spontaneously.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  artist  is  so  able  to  illustrate  mirth  with  such 
convincing  and  irresistible  effect,  from  the  shy  smile  of  the  young  girl,  to  the  empty  hoarse 
laughter  of  the  old  harlot. 

The  second  picture  is  the  bust  of  a  little  girl  of  the  middle  class.  Her  red  coral 
chain  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  grey  tone  of  the  painting — her  shy  laughter  is 
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well  expressed,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  typical  of  Hals'  art;  but  as  the  actual  work  of  the 
great  master  himself,  the  conception  and  treatment  are  somewhat  too  simple.  We  now  know 
that  several  of  his  pupils  sometimes  approached  him  very  nearly  in  the  quality  of  his  work, 
the  foremost  of  these  being  JUDITH  LEISTER,  who  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Jan 
M.  Molenaer.  Her  genre  pictures,  consisting  mainly  of  one  or  two  figures  of  small  or 
half-life  size,  resembled  so  closely  those  of  Franz  Hals  that  until  quite  recently  they  went 
under  his  name,  and  as  much  as  L  5000  was  paid  for  them.  Placed  near  Hals'  own 
works,  however,  they  appear  somewhat  tame,  have  a  sort  of  ladylike  prettincss  and 
attractiveness  in  colouring  and  treatment;  and  for  that  very  reason  they  please  the  public 
taste.  The  small  bust  of  the  youthful  Dutch  maiden  bears  out  the  character  of  these  genre 
pictures,  and  is  now  attributed  to  Judith  Leister,  a  supposition  more  than  probably  correct. 

With  the  Dutch  representation  of  peasant  life,  the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  artist 
David  TENIERS  completely  harmonize.  This  is  shewn  by  a  splendid  picture  by  this 
artist,  of  considerable  size,  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  between  only  Dutch  scenes.  It 
depicts  a  "Peasant  Feast  at  the  Gates  of  Antwerp**— the  towers  of  the  city  are  discernible 
in  the  distance;  and  in  front  of  the  inn  arc  seated  a  number  of  peasants,  listening  to  an 
organ-grinder.  This  picture  is  rich  in  colour  and  bright  in  tone,  and  no  doubt  belongs  to 
the  artist's  earlier  period  (about  the  year  1645).  It  is  finer  in  design,  more  correct  in 
proportion,  more  characteristic  and  original  than  most  of  his  pictures,  particularly  those  of 
a  later  period,  in  which  Teniers  too  often,  painting  from  memory,  will  repeat  the  same  subjects 
and  the  same  figures,  with  slight  variation.  A  small  old  copy  of  this  picture  is  in  the 
Suermondt  Museum  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Mr.  Beit  possesses  another  picture  by  Teniers  of  quite 
small  size,  "The  Rural  Concert",  belonging  also  to  the  forties.  It  represents  a  young  peasant 
giving  a  shepherd  maiden,  whom  he  is  embracing,  a  lesson  on  the  flute.  In  this  painting, 
Teniers  has  produced  a  bucolic  effect  rarely  met  with  in  his  works.  In  conception,  in  richness 
of  colour,  and  clearness  of  tone,  these  paintings  have  served  as  models  for  Antoine  Watteau. 
There  is  in  fact  a  splendid  old  copy  of  this  Teniers  in  a  private  collection  in  Berlin, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Watteau  that  one  could  almost  declare  it  was  done  by  Watteau 
himself  in  his  early  career. 

There  is  one  characteristic  work  by  the  great  master  of  the  Flemish  school,  PETER 
Paul  Rubens,  in  the  half-length  picture  of  the  young  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  which  was 
originally  in  the  gallery  of  Baron  Hirsch,  and  has  only  recently  been  added  to  this  collection. 
The  pale  face,  the  flaxen  hair,  and  the  characteristic  prominent  underlip  of  striking  red, 
stand  out  effectively  against  the  deep  purple  curtain.  It  is  evident  by  the  simple  attitude 
and  unstudied  expression,  that  the  great  master  was  inspired  by  the  young  Spaniard, 
Velasquez — who  had  already  been  in  residence  for  a  few  years  at  Philip's  Court,  when 
Rubens  visited  Spain.  Rubens  probably  painted  the  portrait  from  life  in  the  year  1629, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  remain  in  Madrid  by  his  patroness  the  Queen  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  Clara  Eugenie,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  peace  between  Holland  and 
England  on  the  one  side,  and  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  other.  From  this  carefully 
executed  study,  the  artist  painted  the  large  three-quarter  length  portraits  in  the  Museo  del  Prado 
at  Madrid,  and  in  the  "Pinakothek"  at  Munich,  together  with  their  pendants  of  the  Queen. 
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well  cxpTfSMd,  and  it  is  on  the  whcie  typirf'  of  H^W  art;  bit  as  the  ictual  work  of  the 
^izat  master  hirase'l,  the  conception  nud  treatment  are  somewhat  loo  simpic.  Wi  i.ow  k.:,..f/ 
that-s-'veral  cf  his  pupils  someUir.es  app:  j'ched  'i>i;ii  very  a^arly  in  ^le  qua'-xj  of  work, 
the  foremost  cf  these  bein?  JUDITH  LEISTE"?.  who  i  nbsequer;  W  bec^i  the  wife  of  fan 
M.  Molefjaer.  K- ,  genre  pictures,  consisting  mainly  of  one  or  two  hgures  or  smaU 
half-II'"*,  size,  =--.s«mb!eJ  so  closety  those  cf  Fran;-  Hals  ti-ii  until  .  i  ite  revitly  th:y  went 
under  his  name,  and  as  much  as  L  5000  was  paid  for  theri-  Plac-d  near  Hals'  own 
works,  i-,.wever,  Jiey -appear  son.eji/hat  taiae,  havc  a  sort  of  laayake  p  flliness  iT'd 
attTa.:tIven£ss  i.i  colovu-ing  an<i  »reatmci.t:  and  fc;  that  v^.  y  reaso;i  they  please  th*  public 
tastiiL  The  small  bust  of  the  youthful  Dutch  maiden  hears  ou^  the  character  of  these  f?enrc 
;^ctures,  ^id  is  now  attrib^led  to  JjJith  LeU:er,  a  supposition  more  Ci;n  pro'^Valy  co.-:?ct. 

With  the  Dutch  rrpresentaHon  of  peasant  life,  tnt  paintings  of  the  Flemish  artist 
David  I'ENIERS  completely  harmonize.  I  his  is  ihewii  r.y  a  spi'^-did  pic:  :re  by  ':;:is 
artif^*.  of  con5.iderablf  size,  p.ared  in  L-ne  of  -hi  roon:s  between  only  O-rtch  screes.  It 

lepicts  A  "Peasan".  Feast  it  the  Gates  of  Antwerp"— the  towers  oi  the  city  are  discernible 
in  the  diitance;  and  in  front  of  the  inn  are  seated  a  numb-  of  peiiants,  limiing  tc  an 
orgrx-grindfc-  This  ^vJure  is  rich  in  colour  eu'^^.  bright  In  tone,  ind  no  doubt  b*:!ongs  to 
*he  artists  earlief  period  (about  the  year  1645).  It  is  finer  in  design,  more  correct  in 
proportion,  more  characteristic  and  original  :han  mcjt  of  hi=.  picturer^  particui?ily  thcr."  of 
a  la^-.!"  periO'i,  in  whir^;  Teniers  *oo  ofts.?,  paintir-,^  from  n.r-nory,  repeat  »he  sair.:  subjects 
and  the  same  ff^^-ires,  vi'h  slight  variation.  A. small  old  copy  of  this  picture  is  in  the 
SuermonJt  Museuai  at  Aix-Ia-Chai-iillc.  Mr,  (3eit  po>>:sses  an.dier  pict-j-c  by  1  .-iJers  of  ou^te 
sm;.i?  size,  *'';  '\c  Rur-ti  Conceit belon,^'ng  al&"-  to  the  .-^'ties.  V  fpresen^  a  youn;;^  peasant 
giving  a  shepherd  maiden,  whom  he  is  embraong,  a  lesson  on  the  flute.   In  this  painting, 

Teniers  !^  produced  a  bucolic  eff.  ,t  rarely  met  witi:  in  his  ^-'orks.  In  -roncepti- 1-^  in  r)cl^f.*-ss 
of  'our,  i^-.^  cleam-->.  of  tot^s,  these  /sinting^  Save  se*  «d  as  n-.p-»dei«  for  Antome  ^Vatteau. 
There  is  in  fact  a  splendid  old  copy  of  this  Teniers  in  a  pnvate  cod^on  in  Berlin, 
which  1.:  so  char^icteristic  ^f  Watt:,.ij  that  inx  coui^^  almost  uclare  i>  vas  do:.!-  by  W-f^au 
hLn^If  in  Im  early  ciireer, 

■  here  is  oat  cht.-.icterist';  work  '.yf  the  grc^r  master  the  r!<:mish  --1^1,  PTTEP 
PA'JL  Rutins,  in  *he  ha'f-'sngth  I'cture  of  *he  you-v.:  Philii  IV  of  friain,  which  was 
original'y  in  the  gallery  of  Baron  Hirscii,  and  has  only  recently  been  a^ded  to  this  coHectior. 
The  p„t  face,  i^c  flaxtu  hair,  *,':id  the  "haracterf'^c  prOLf'iient  u-ticrlip  of  strikin;;  red, 
sta^-.H  out  *;*»ctivel\  against  *hc  deep  purple  curtain,  !t  is  ev'dent  by  the  simple  attitude 
and  unstudied  expression,  tl^at  the  great  master  was  inspired  by  the  young  Spaniar^i 
Velasque,r — who  nad  al-iady  b*tiu  in  rer.ir'erice  fo*  a  few  :'ears  ?*  ?^hiUp';;  Court,  "-/hen 
Rub<ns  vitiJ'i  SpaL-i.  Rubcri  probably  pain' ed  the  portrait  f*'om  life  ir  the  year  1629, 
when  'r^  was  irdcred  *o  remain  in  Madrid  by  his  patroness  the  Que-^n  Regvi  I  of  th* 
N<»therlands,  Clara  Eugeije,  for  *ie  purp'>^■'  of  bi  j^ing  aha^-t  peac  octwctr  Hollan"!  ind 
Er.giand  c.  the  onr  -^ide,  ■  Spain  fnd  the  Nf*herlanf^s  on  the  other.  From  thi^  carefully 
executed  study,  e  artisi  tainted  the  laige  thrce-qjarter  leiigth  porbaits  in  the  Museo  dcIPrado 
at  Maortdt  and  in  the  "i^inakothek''  at  Mv.  iich,  tcg^ther  vH'  their  nendants*  cf  the  Q'i.ien. 
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In  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  among  the  Dutch  paintings,  there  is  a  small  collection 
of  fine  Dutch  miniatures.  In  several  of  these  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  hand  of  well-known 
artists,  which  is  not  often  the  case  with  such  miniatures.  Amongst  them  is  a  rather  large- 
sized  miniature  of  an  elderly  man,  with  long  hair,  a  characteristic  work  by  PRANS  VAN 
MiERIS  the  Elder,  about  the  year  J  665;  also  a  particularly  delicate  little  portrait  of  a  lovely 
young  woman  by  CASPAR  NETSCHER,  of  about  the  same  period;  and  the  portrait  of  a 


Peter  Paul  Rubens.    Portrait  of  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 


young  man  in  a  blue  robe,  which  is  probably  by  the  hand  of  F.  BiSfeT.  The  portrait  of 
a  fair  young  woman,  whose  features  mark  her  of  Medici  descent,  may  be  attributed  to 
FRANS  POURBUS  the  Younger.  Very  attractive  is  the  miniature  of  a  young  Italian  lady, 
in  rich  and  coquettish  costume  of  a  deep  colour,  painted  about  the  year  1640. 

The  reception  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  decorated  in  Louis  XV  style,  are  hung 
with  excellent  effect  with  a  series  of  English  and  French  portraits  of  the  period,  principally 
young  women  and  children.  These  pictures  in  the  drawing-room  and  diningroom  form 
a  small  but  well-chosen  collection  of  notable  and  masterly  works.  No  form  of  decorative 
art  is  so  suitable  for  rooms,  used  for  receptions  or  entertaining  purposes,  as  that  of  the 
1 8  th  century.  The  English  artists  of  this  period,—  in  their  fresher,  joyous  conception,  in  their 
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high  sense  of  beauty, — rank  with  the  French  masters  who  were  the  creators  of  this  art,  but 
whose  work,  as  they  developed,  sank  into  decadence.  The  former  even  surpass  the  French 
artists  in  the  distinguished  and  decorative  effect  of  their  pictures,  though  they  rarely  however 
exhibit  the  same  artistic  perception,  the  same  feeling  for  nature,  as  do  their  French  contemporaries. 

The  only  works  of  art  which  adorn  the  dining-room,  besides  a  pair  of  splendid 
bronze  groups  by  Clodion  on  the  chimney-piece,  are  two  stately  female  portraits  by  jEAN 
Marc  Nattier.  One  of  these  represents  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres  (the  picture  was 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1745);  the  other  is  Victorie — the  daughter  of  Louis  XV. 


J.  B.  Greuie.    Bust-Portrait  oi  a  Liltle  Girl. 


The  former  is  depicted  as  Hebe  in  the  act  of  giving  the  eagle  to  drink;  the  latter  as  the 
nymph  at  the  well,  with  a  pitcher  near  her.  Both  pictures  are  characterised  by  the  artist's 
clear  blue-grey  tones,  which  bring  into  relief  the  delicate  colour  note  of  the  flowers — both 
are  marked  by  that  distinctive  grace,  that  voluptuousness  of  figure  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  created  only  for  pleasure  and  coquetry.  Enthroned  figuratively  in  the 
clouds,  and  worshipped  as  goddesses,  they  sought  only  the  favour  of  their  Sovereign.  To 
them  the  people  were  as  nought,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  disregard  of  all  human 
and  divine  laws,  brought  down  eventually  on  them  and  on  many  innocent  ones,  the  terrible 
revenge  of  the  French  Revolution.  These  magnificent  portraits  give  a  festive  touch  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  room  in  which  they  hang. 
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htgfh  sense  of  beauty,— rank  with  the  French  masters  who  were  the  creators  ol  ihis  ar*,  b«i 
whcwe  work,  as  they  developed,  s.mk  iitco  decadence.  The  former  even  surpas*'  the  French 
artists  in  the  distinguished  **nd  decoraKve  effect  oi  thf  -  pictures  tliiougb  they  tuniv  however 
exhibit  the  same  artistic  perception,  the  same  feeling;  for  n<^^arc,  as  Jo  their  French  contempor  aries. 

The  only  works  of  art  which  adorn  the  dini-Mr'"^-^'  besides  a  pair  of  spkndid 
bronze  groups  by  Godion  on  the  chimney-piece,  a:e  two  staiely  female  poi-traits  by  jEAN 
MAF.C  Nattier.  One  of  these  repr;sfnts  tr.e  lAichcise  de  Chirtres  (the  picture  wa:» 
exhibited  in  the  F«j;s  Salon  in  1745);  the  rrtiur  is  Victorie — the  daughter  of  Louis  XV. 


The  former  is  dcpictid  as  Hebe  in  the  act  of  giving  the  ::aglc  to  drink;  the  latter  as  the 
nymph  at  ihe  wtli,  witli  a  pitcher  near  her.  Both  pictures  are  characterised  by  th-T  artist's 
clear  bluc-grey  to<ies>  which  bring  into  relief  the  delicate  col.'Ur  note  of  the  flowers — both 
are  marked  by  ihat  distinctive  grace,  thai  voluptuousness  of  fi;>ure  ^^^hkh  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  created  only  for  pleasure  and  coquetry.  Enthroned  figuratively  in  the 
clouds,  and  worshipped  as  goddesses,  they  sought  only  the  favour  of  their  Sovereign.  To 
them  the  people  were  as  nought,  and  there  (s  no  doubt  that  tliis  disregard  ot  all  human 
and  nivint:  laws,  brought  down  evsntiially  on  rbem  and  on  m?.nv  innocent  ones,  the  terrible 
revenge  oi  the  French  Revolution.  These  magnificent  portraits  give  a  festive  touch  to  the 
geneiaJ  tone  oi  the  room  in  which  ihey  hang. 
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There  is  also  another  French  picture  belong;ing  to  this  period,  the  bust  of  a  gfirl, 
about  5  years  old,  by  jEAN  BAPTISTE  GREUZE,  which  hangs  amongst  the  English 
portraits.  As  a  younger  contemporary  of  Nattier,  Greuze  lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI 
but  also  saw  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
however,  these  changes  had  no  influence  upon  his  works;  he  remains  always  the  same— 
a  decadent — who  under  the  mask  of  childish  innocence  which  he  portrays  in  hundreds  of 
heads,  and  in  a  series  of  genre  pictures,  conceals  a  false  sentiment,  an  incipient  sensuality 
and  perverse  charms.  In  many  of  these  pictures  such  characteristics  are  often  illustrated  in 
a  decidedly  repellent  form;  in  others  again,  we  find  an  almost  naive  and  childish  expression 
with  which  he  unites  a  picturesque  effect,  obtained  by  means  of  his  clear  bright  tones  and 
broad  rich  style  of  painting.  The  portrait  of  the  child  in  question  is  typical  of  this  style, 
in  which  the  contrast  between  the  black  lace  cap  and  light  red  hair,  and  the  bright 
coloured  attire,  produces  an  unusually  fine  and  almost  vigorous  tone-colour. 

The  English  portraits,  between  which  this  Greuze  is  hung,  are  the  works  of  the 
first  masters  of  the  English  school  of  the  1 8  th  century.  All  these  artists  are  represented  by 
one  or  more  important  works.  The  large  centre-piece,  above  the  fireplace,  commanding 
the  whole  room,  is  the  portrait  of  a  Lady  Talbot,  and  is  one  of  those  powerful  works  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  painted  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  The  young  lady,  a  tall,  slender, 
typically  English  figure,  in  a  costume  borrowed  from  the  antique,  stands  beside  a  small 
altar,  and  is  apparently  in  the  act  of  making  a  thank-offering.  The  subject  is  characteristic 
of  the  period,  and  is  treated  with  a  loftiness  of  conception,  a  fitness  of  expression  and 
force,  and  skilful  blending  of  golden  tones,  which  produce  a  striking  effect.  Even  the  critic 
who  would  argue  that  the  subject  is  far-fetched  and  lacking  in  life,  that  the  idea  is  too 
generalised,  that  the  warmth  of  tone  is  unreal,  could  not  deny  the  beauty  of  the  figure,  the 
nobility  of  conception,  the  strong  effects  and  wonderful  vividness  of  colouring.  In  general 
effects  these  portraits  excel  those  of  the  old  masters,  and  for  that  reason,  collectors  prefer 
them  and  are  willing  to  give  far  higher  prices  for  them.  The  second  portrait  by  Reynolds 
is  one  of  this  master's  most  world-famed  works,  and  was  on  view  for  some  decades  in 
the  National  Gallery,  until  the  descendants  of  the  original  owner  became  legally  entitled  to 
its  rc-possession.  Here  he  has  represented  Lady  Cockburn,  with  her  three  children,  as 
"Caritas",  and  has  given  a  generally  English  impression  of  the  happiness  and  blessing 
of  motherhood.  In  its  conception  and  treatment,  more  especially  observable  in  the  sturdy, 
half-nude  children,  the  master  has  taken  Rubens  as  his  model,  whose  portrayal  of 
joyous  childhood  and  splendid  vitality  must  ever  be  a  source  of  delight  to  us.  The  rich 
colouring,  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  before  the  red  curtain,  the  view  of  the  evening 
sky,  and  the  introduction  of  a  gaily  coloured  parrot,  which  gives  a  distinctive  tone 
to  the  picture,  and  finally  the  golden  flesh  tint,  all  remind  one  of  Rubens,  whom 
Reynolds  revered  in  no  less  a  degree  than  Rembrandt — his  model  in  shading  and 
truthfulness  of  conception.  The  English  Master  has  rarely  displayed  such  vitality,  such 
strength  of  tone,  such  a  masterly  grasp  of  his  subject,  as  is  shewn  in  its  broad  but  at  the 
same  time  studied  treatment;  moreover  the  picture  owes  its  exceptional  preservation  to  the 
almost  solid  nature  of  the  technique. 

In  this  collection  are  not  lacking  specimens  of  the  work  of  Reynolds'  distinguished, 
though  at  that  time,  less  celebrated  rival,  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  whose  paintings 
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to-day,  however,  command  a  higher  appreciation.  He  is  represented  by  four  pictures,  none 
of  which  can  be  compared  to  the  masterpieces  of  Sir  Joshua.  In  delicacy  of  tone  and 
breadth  of  treatment  the  picture  of  the  danseuse  Madame  Bacelli  is  perhaps  in  no  way 
inferior,  but  it  is  only  a  small  sketch,  and  can  therefore  hardly  be  compared  with  the 


Th.  Gainsborough.    The  Dancer  Baccelli. 


Splendid  works  of  the  great  master.  In  a  white  tulle  dress,  with  blue  border,  and  fluttering 
blue  ribbons,  her  right  hand  resting  on  her  side,  whilst  her  left  slightly  raises  her  skirt, 
the  lovely  Italian  glides  before  the  beholder  with  easy  grace  and  coquettish  smile.  The 
delicately  bright  colouring  mingled  with  a  particularly  warm  light  tone,  and  the  rosy  flesh 
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tint,  caused  by  dancing,  combine  with  the  silver  grey  tone  to  give  a  wonderfully  delicate 
colour-effect  which  is  peculiar  to  Gainsborough's  works.  Extraordinary  firmness  and  ease 
are  evinced  in  the  use  of  the  thick  colours,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  master's  original 
intention  was  to  make  a  bold  sketch  of  the  great  picture  (now  in  Lord  Masham's  possession), 
but  to  our  modern  taste  which  prefers  a  more  impressionist  effect  to  accurate  workmanship 
this  picture  appears  as  a  finished  work. 

There  is  another  life-sized  three-quarter  length  picture  by  Gainsborough,  representing 
the  Countess  of  Waldegrave — a  sympathetic  looking  lady,  with  delicate  thin-lipped  mouth. 
A  veil  of  golden  tissue  falls  from  her  powdered  hair  on  to  a  white  dress,  bordered  with 
gold.  The  same  peculiar  delicate  grey  tone  is  visible  in  this  picture,  but  the  somewhat  hard 
cold  manner  of  treatment  gives  a  strange  effect,  especially  in  the  drapery,  which  suggests 
the  assistance  in  the  work  by  another  hand. 

Very  characteristic  of  Gainsborough's  art  are  a  pair  of  quite  small  landscapes,  in 
one  of  which,  particularly  "The  Pool  in  the  Wood",  a  clear-toned  effect  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  very  slight  application  of  colour.  Gainsborough  was  the  first  English  artist 
who  turned  his  attention  to  landscape  paintings,  though  they  were  not  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries.  At  that  time  Italian  masters  were  regarded  as  the  greatest  landscape  painters, 
and  artists  such  as  Zuccarelli,  Canaletto,  &c.  were  invited  to  England,  and  it  was  from 
them,  as  also  from  Guardi,  Bellotto,  Pannini,  and  their  imitators,  that  many  English  travellers, 
residing  in  Venice  and  Rome,  sought  to  obtain  mementoes  of  their  works,  which  had  to 
be  painted  if  possible  in  their  presence.  Hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  come  across  the 
landscape  paintings  of  these  excellent  artists  in  England. 

Amongst  Mr.  Beit's  pictures  are  two  views  of  Venice,  by  the  hand  of  FRANCESCO 
Guardi  ;  one  representing  the  Piazza  with  a  view  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  other  the  Piazzetta 
with  a  view  of  the  Harbour.  Both  are  enlivened  by  small  figures,  and  the  artist  almost 
excels  his  master  Canaletto  in  his  harmonious  blending  of  rich  colouring,  in  his  spirited 
and  picturesque  mode  of  treatment,  and  in  his  wonderfully  true  and  delicate  tones.  A  third 
and  larger  picture  by  the  same  artist  is  a  view  of  the  Grand  Canal  from  the  Palazzo  Grimani; 
it  is  colder  in  tone,  but  very  realistic  and  true  to  nature  in  the  representation  of  an  approaching 
thunderstorm,  no  doubt  the  "Borra",  a  stormy  wind  very  prevalent  in  Venice  during  the 
spring  months.  There  are  also  two  quite  recent  acquisitions  to  the  collection  in  a  pair  of 
clever  Venetian  views  by  the  same  artist. 

Together  with  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  mention  must  be  made  of  two  younger 
English  portrait  painters — Romney  and  Hoppner — who  have,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
risen,  though  gradually,  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  patrons  and  collectors 
of  art.  Their  works  which  formerly  were  always  on  the  market,  and  scarcely  noticed, 
now  realise  nearly  as  high  prices  as  those  paid  for  the  masterpieces  of  those  two  celebrated 
masters.  For  this  reason  it  is  now  hardly  possible  to  obtain  them,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  market.  The  high  value  placed  on  the  productions 
of  these  two  artists  (Romney  and  Hoppner)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Reynolds'  and  Gainsborough's 
pictures  have  for  some  time  past  been  almost  unobtainable;  moreover,  they  have  a  merit 
and  unique  charm  of  their  own,  even  when  compared  with  those  great  masters.  Mr.  Beit 
possesses  two  ably  executed  pictures  by  each  of  these  artists.  One  by  THOMAS  ROHNEY 
shows  a  charming  portrait  of  a  child,  a  girl  of  some  5  or  6  years  old,  in  a  white  frock, 
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with  blue  sash,  seated  beneath  a  tree,  a  white  Pomeranian  dog  by  her  side.  Sympathetic 
in  conception,  rich  in  colour-effect,  due  to  the  strong  toning  of  the  landscape  with  the  colour 
thickly  laid  on,  broad  in  touch— the  picture  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  later  works 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  other — a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ainslie  with  her  little  girl  on  her 
lap— is  quite  as  rich  in  colour,  and  as  attractive  both  in  its  subject  and  conception.  The 
decorative  treatment,  however,  is  superficial  and  the  style  less  true  to  nature.  The  portrait 
moreover  is  chalky  in  tone,  a  characteristic  of  many  of  Romney's  paintings.   Of  the  two 


Thomas  Romney.    Utile  Girl  with  her  Pet  Dog. 


painters  the  writer  prefers  the  works  of  JOHN  HOPPNER,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  two 
pictures  in  this  collection.  His  portrait  of  Lady  Coote  displays  both  the  great  genius  and 
the  peculiar  charm  of  this  master.  The  black  diaphanous  robe  throws  into  exquisite  relief 
the  freshness  of  the  flesh  tints,  and  strengthens  the  vigorous  colouring  of  the  landscape 
background.  The  artist  displays  freshness  and  breadth  of  treatment,  both  in  his  conception  and 
in  the  attitude  of  his  figure,  which  remind  one  forcibly  of  Frans  Hals'  style.  The  second  work 
of  Hoppner's  in  this  collection  is  a  portrait  of  Countess  Poulett.  Over  her  white  tulle  dress, 
with  blue  sash,  hangs  a  black  lace  scarf.  The  whole  blended  effect  of  his  colouring,  both  in 
the  landscape  and  in  the  flesh-tints,  is  one  of  striking  harmony.  The  picture,  however,  despite 
its  broad,  picturesque  treatment,  lacks  the  distinction  of  his  other  great  portrait  referred  to  above. 
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John  Hoppncr.   Portrait  of  Lady  Coote. 
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A  small  full-length  figure  portrait  by  Sir  WILLIAM  BEECHEY,  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
famous  tragic  actress,  standing  against  a  fine  evening  landscape  background,  forms  a  good 
pendant  to  Gainsborough's  female  danseuse,  Madame  Bacelli;  although  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  it  is  very  inferior.  The  actress  is  represented  in  one  of  her  roles,  probably  as  Medea, 
and  is  attired  in  a  sombre  antique  costume;  with  her  right  hand  she  grasps  a  dagger,  whilst 
in  her  left  she  holds  a  bowl. 

The  earlier  efforts  of  the  old  English  portrait  painters  are  represented  by  a  portrait 
of  a  woman  by  RAMSAY,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Hogarth.    Ramsay  follows  closely  in 


John  Hoppaer.    Portrait  of  Countess  PouUtt. 


the  steps  of  that  great  master,  who  did  so  much  towards  raising  the  independence  of  English 
art.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  artists  is  emphasized  by  the  fact,  that  the  young 
woman  is  obviously  not  of  the  aristocratic  and  high  type  of  beauty,  which  distinguished 
the  portraits  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  The  subject  bears  the  strong  impress  of  being 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Puritan  Roundheads,  who  overthrew  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  who  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliament  in 
England.  The  features  in  this  portrait  are  harsh  and  far  from  handsome,  but  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  they  have  a  peculiar  attractiveness,  on  account  of  their  expression  of  humour  and 
self-consciousness. 
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The  first  and  somewhat  timid  efforts  at  landscape  painting  made  by  Gainsborough, 
of  which  there  are  two  examples  in  this  collection,  were  little  appreciated  at  the  time,  and 
indeed  landscape  painting  in  England  had  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  century  before 
obtaining  recognition.  Constable,  Turner,  and  Bonington  were  the  pioneers  of  modern 
landscape  painting,  and  the  French  school,  as  well  as  the  modern  Impressionists,  followed 
their  lead.  There  is  a  large,  somewhat  unsympathetic,  and  evidently  quite  rough  study 
of  a  forest  landscape,  probably  one  of  CONSTABLE'S  later  works.  It  gives  the  idea 
of  having  been  retouched,  and  thus  has  a  slightly  bizarre  effect;  also  a  smaller  seashore 
study  by  BONINGTON  enlivened  by  figures,  and  with  an  evening  glow  over  the  quiet 
sea — a  fine  colour  work  of  this  artist.  A  very  strong  study  of  TURNER'S  is  also  here, 
representing  a  banquet  at  the  Guildhall.  Although  the  subject  is  a  curious  one  for  the 
great  landscape  painter  to  choose,  the  work  is  full  of  extraordinary  genius,  as  evinced  in 
the  breadth  of  treatment,  and  brilliance  of  its  colour-effects.  It  is  interesting  to  see  this 
artist's  work  in  juxtaposition,  as  it  were,  with  those  of  the  older  masters.  The  Louvre 
possesses  a  work  by  Titian,  very  similar  in  colouring,  representing  a  large  assemblage  in 
a  spacious  church  (the  Council  of  Trieste).  An  equally  piquant  little  work  is  that  of 
Terborch,  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Delegates  at  the  Peace  Congress  at  Munster.  Both  these 
great  masters'  works,  compared  with  Turner's  brilliance  of  tone,  appear  lacking  in  colour-effect. 


In  the  style  of  Jac. 
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THE  BRONZES. 


MR.  Alfred  Beit  began  to  purchase  bronzes  at  about  the  same  time  that  he  started  his 
collection  of  pictures  by  old  masters.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1889  there 
was  a  sale  in  London  of  Mr.  Jacob  Falcke's  collection,  comprising  numerous  works  of 
art  of  many  different  periods.  The  most  valuable  of  these  were  probably  the  Bronze  Statuettes, 
and  Mr.  Beit  shared  in  their  purchase  with  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  greater  number  went 
to  that  city,  and  formed  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Museum's  rich  collection  of  small 
Bronzes  of  the  Renaissance  period;  while  some  of  the  remainder  were  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Beit,  who,  as  the  result  of  this  purchase,  developed  an  enthusiasm  for  this  form  of 
Art,  and  has  subsequently  added  to  his  collection  with  great  success.  His  Italian  Bronzes 
form,  next  to  Mr.  George  Salting's  collection,  the  most  important  private  collection  in 
England.  There  are  also  some  very  fine  groups  and  single  figures  of  the  J  8  th  and 
1 9th  centuries;  and  he  possesses  a  number  of  decorative  Bronze  figures  at  his  country 
seat— Tewin  Water— and  in  his  Hamburg  house  in  Germany. 
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This  enthusiasm  for  collecting;  small  Bronzes  is  by  no  means  confined  to  modem 
times;  in  the  olden  times  they  were  produced  in  large  numbers,  and  with  the  awakening 
of  the  taste  for  the  antique,  the  delight  in  them  revived,  and  has  continued  for  centuries. 
The  great  Bronze  collections  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence  (the  old  Medici  Collection),  in 
Modena  (the  Estense  Collection),  in  the  Viennese  Court  Museum  (the  collection  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  II),  as  well  as  the  collections  in  the  Museums  of  Brunswick,  Cassel,  Dresden,  and 
in  the  Castles  of  Detmold,  Arolsen,  and  many  others,  all  testify  to  the  appreciation  of 
Bronze  work  which  has  been  displayed  by  art  patrons  and  collectors  since  the  J  5th  century. 
The  public  interest,  however,  in  these  Bronzes  was  always  very  apt  to  flag,  and  their 
preservation  is  due  mainly  to  the  enduring  character  of  their  art.  For  some  time  antique 
single  figure  Bronzes  were  valued  above  all  others,  but  as  the  preference  for  more  modem 
productions  arose,  first  one  and  then  another  school  was  favoured,  and  the  antiques  became 
less  sought  after.  Fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  any  difference  to  be 
perceived  between  Bronzes  and  Bronzes,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them  were  very  moderate 
or  even  low ;  but  more  recently,  the  genuine  masterpieces,  particularly  of  the  Italian  Bronzes 
of  the  15th  century,  have  risen  to  fabulous  prices. 

The  small  Bronzes,  especially  the  statuettes,  have  undoubtedly  certain  qualities,  which 
make  them  very  desirable  from  a  collector's  point  of  view.  They  are  durable,  decorative, 
they  possess  through  their  "Patina"  a  varied  and  peculiar  charm;  and,  even  when  compared 
with  great  sculptures,  they  have  many  artistic  advantages.  Some,  through  their  sharp 
chiselling,  convey  a  subtle  charm  of  finish;  others  more  roughly  cast  display  the  broad 
treatment  of  the  artist  in  modelling.  The  large  statues  of  the  Renaissance — with  the  exception 
of  the  work  of  a  few  artists  of  the  Haute  Renaissance — were  rarely  conceived  and  executed 
as  independent  figures;  this  circumstance  arose  from  the  statues  being  connected  with 
architecture,  they  either  adorned  monuments  or  were  placed  in  niches.  Quite  different  was 
it  with  the  small  early  Bronze  figures. 

The  early  Renaissance  artists,  taking  the  antique  for  their  model,  and  especially 
valuing  reproductions  of  the  antique  in  small  Bronzes,  were  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  single  figure,  as  well  as  of  the  group,  and  their  effect  when  seen  from  all 
sides;  the  later  Renaissance  gave  the  single  figure  a  new  charm.  These  Bronze  artists 
who  were  disciples  of  the  mediaeval  school  worked  from  the  nude  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  practice  of  their  contemporaries  in  plastic  art;  but  they  also  knew  how  to  combine  this 
antique  beauty  of  form  with  a  beauty  of  soul  and  sentiment.  Because  of  this  combination 
these  small  Bronze  figures  of  the  Renaissance  period  are  unique,  compared  with  the  antique 
and  contrasted  with  it.  As  an  independent  figure  the  Bronze  statuette  is  almost  entirely  a 
creation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  J  5  th  century.  There  are  indeed  a  number  of  small 
Bronze  figures  by  Donatello,  and  even  by  Ghiberti,  but  they  were  created  as  adornments 
for  monuments  or  were  parts  of  same;  or  they  were  chance  castings  of  wax  models,  and 
can  only  be  regarded  as  Bronze  statuettes  in  a  limited  sense.  The  masters  who  in  Florence 
(the  home  of  Bronze  casting  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance)  first  exercised  this  art — and 
who  had  a  distinct  influence  in  its  development — were  the  disciples  and  successors  of 
Donatello,  who  exercised  a  determining  influence  on  this  branch  of  art:  Bertoldo  di  Giovanni 
and  Antonio  del  PoUajuolo;  perhaps  also  Andrea  del  Verrocchio.  Also  a  group  of  younger 
masters,  who  were  trained  at  the  school  in  Padua,  founded  by  Donatello.   Of  these  latter 
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"^hii  erihtisiasm  for  collecting  small  Hroruc-  is  by  no  means  confinid  to  modem 
times;  ir.  the  oJdea  times  they  were  produced  in  larje  "umbc^s,  and  with  the  awakening 
of  the  t^stc  he  the  ajitique,  the  delight  ;ji  thenri  revived,  d  las  continued  fc  cciiluries. 
The  great  Bronze  collections  in  the  Bargello  £i  Fh^^niz  (the  oid  Medici  Collection),  in 
Moacna  (t>ie  Estense  CoUection).  in  the  Vieiiiiese  Court  Museum  (tiu  collection  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  n),  as  V/'ell  df  t'.ie  collectioni:  in  the  Mufcums  of  H*  .-MWick',  Casi-e!,  Di  esden,  and 
in  the  Castles  of  Detrr.oli,  Arolsen,  and  maiiy  others,  ^Ufy  tu  tht  appreciation  of 
Erfmz?  work  whJct*  has  been  displayed  by  ?.;-t  patrons  ajjo  c-IIectors  since  the  iSth  century. 
The  public  interest,  however,  ii-t  thes?  Bronze:,  alw  v"s  very  ant  to  flag,  and  their 
prc^Tvation  due  mainly  to  the  endu:  character  of  thsir  art.  For  som^:  H  ue  antiqije 
slngie  figu-i  Bronzes  were  valued  above  aii  others,  but  as  the  prefrrence  f-^r  mc:*  mode:»i 
productions  ji'ose,  first  one  and  ;hen  anotiia-  school  was  Javour:d,  and  the  antiques  became 
icss  soujjh:  after.  Fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  d^o,  theic  wa:?  hardly  any  c'i!^*crence  to  be 
perceived  between  Bronzes  and 'Bronzes,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them  were  very  moderate 
or  even  low;  but  more  recently, . the  genuine  m^sterpict:.^  part'cularly  of  the  Italian  Bronzes 
of  Ac  l5th  century,  have  ri^en  tc-  fabulous  prizes. 

The  smal!  Bronzes,  especially  the  statuettes,  havj  undoubted'y  certain  qualities,  which 
make  them  very  desirable  fron'.  a  collector's  point  of  vi'V.-.  1  hey  are  durable,  decorativ?, 
the>'  possess  through  their  "Fatitia"  a  varied  ar.'i  peculiar  chirm;  and.  even  when  compared 
with  great  sculptures,  they  h.ive  many  artistic  sdvantag'es.  Sv^me,  through  tiieir  sh^rp 
chiselling,  convey  a  subtle  ciiarm  of  finish;  others  mo;e  rougtily  cast  display  the  broad 
treatment  of  the  artis;  bi  modelling.  The  large  statues  of  tl'e  Renaissance — with  the  exception 
of  tiie  v;orfc  of  a  few  ai-ists  o*  the  Haute  Rcnajsance-  -Wei's  varely  conceived  and  executec 
as  independmt  iijures;  this  c'-rcumstanc  arose  from  ihr  statue«  being  conntaed  with 
architecture,  they  ei  her  adorncjj  rnon-'ments  or  were  placed  ii\  niches.  Quite  different  was 
iT  vrtih  the,  tixuSl  eiu£y  Brotize  LguPf 

The  *^Iy  R**iaJ38anc<  arti^Js,  *h«  antiqu*  (o;  their  model  ^'«d  Mj^reci^ily 

'jaiuiiig  re ;  «;duct;ons  o;'  he  Anhqc<:  smail  T^'.ofizti,  were  the  first  t*^  ^Tpreciale  Joe 
■.^■•j^'  iti  the  singi'  figure,  ^  well  th'.  .^roup.  and  L*rfV  *f;fct  wh*-^  ssen  Iron  all 

sideflf  tiw  later  Rerais8ar.ce  ga.-s  tho  siiH.Ie  figure  ~  nrv  cn:*rm.  The«  Bronzjf  artists 
who  weie  distiplei  of  the  mediaeviJ  schoj;  worJt  *d  i-om  'he  nude  i».  drect  cc^trast  tj 
the  practKe  of  thdr  contempcr*hrs  in  pIa**J-.  ait;  but  they  also  knew  hew  to  crw-ihaa  thi"! 
a:itique  be«uiy  c-f  form  rntii,  a  beauty  of  soi  l  and  wMiliment.  Because  of  this  combination 
these  smaU  Brcn^c  figures  of  the  Renaissance  ptaiod  ^rs  uniqtie,  compared  with  iKe  antique 
and  contrasted  with  an  independent  Hg-.az.  th-,  Brnnze  statuelce  is  .  tmo^.t  entirely  a 

creation  ot  tJie  'aiter  part  of  the  15th  century.  Thcie  ^re  ii}dtcd  a  number  cl  small 
Bron^  Sjfi^res  by  DonatcIIo,  and  even  by  <Th?'5c*"ti,  out  they  v/sre  created  as  adornments 
for  monuments  or  wen  partr  of  s?me;  or  they  wc;-e  chance  castings  of  wax  model';,  and 
car  w'jr  be  regarded  as  Bronss  it^'uettes  in  -i  limited  sensti.  The  masters-  who  in  Florence 
home  cf  Brt-nzc  castir^  at  the  tims  r.{  the  Renaiia..;nce)  first  exercised  thi.~  art — and 
who  hac*  a  distintt  i...fluenc<:  In  its  development — were  ti.;  disciples  and  successors  of 
L';^.ateIIo.  who  exercised  a  determining  i  <'!uence  on  liiis  branch  of  art:  Berto'do  di  Giovsi^ni 
and  .'inionjo  del  Po''amcIo;  pn-haps  also  -oidrea  del  VenoccKio.  Also  a  gro  j  i  o'  younger 
masters^  who  were  trained  at  ihe  achool  in  Padua,  founded  by  Donatello.   Oi  th«ii  latter 
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Bellano  and  Riccio  were  in  the  first  rank,  and,  influenced  by  them,  the  Venetian  artists 
Leopardi  and  the  younger  Lombardi  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation.  Some  definite  data 
can  now  be  fixed  for  some  of  the  eminent  sculptors  in  Bronze  of  the  1 5th  century,  and  a 
fairly  accurate  treatise  compiled  about  a  fair  number  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  assistants  in  considerable  numbers  were  employed  in  their  foundries, 
and  that  thousands  of  small  figure  bronzes  of  the  Renaissance  period  are  still  extant,  which 
were  probably  executed  by  these  assistants,  or  by  other  artists  who  lived  in  Padua,  Venice, 
Mantua,  Siena,  Rome  &c.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  however,  can  their  true  masters  be  identified, 
and  even  then,  such  identification  is  for  the  most  part  hypothetical.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  more  would  have  been  known  of  the  16th  century  Bronzes,  especially  as  there  exists 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Vasari — besides  other  documents — but  the  case  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  There  is  hardly  a  single  statuette  which  can  be  traced  with  any  certainty  to 
Leonardi  or  Jacopo  Sansovino,  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Gian  Francesco  Rustici,  or  indeed  to 
any  other  famous  sculptor  in  Bronze  of  this  period.  We  have  less  historic  ground  to  go 
on  for  this  epoch  than  with  the  older  bronze  workers.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
time  of  the  late  Renaissance  that  we  find  our  position  more  assured.  We  are  at  least  able 
to  identify  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  either  by  their  marks  or  by  known  specimens, 
the  small  Bronzes  of  such  artists  as  Alessandro  Vittoria,  Gian  Bologne,  Elia  Candido,  and 
others  of  this  date.  Even  this  work  of  identification  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  carried 
out,  for  the  number  of  Bronzes  not  yet  identified — nor  capable  at  present  of  identification — far 
exceeds  those  which  are  or  can  be  traced  to  known  masters. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Barrock  period,  the  life  blood  of  the  bronze  statuette  art 
ceased  to  flow.  There  was  then  a  marked  tendency  in  art  towards  the  decorative  and 
colossal,  towards  rich  colouring  and  strong  lines,  a  tendency  wholly  unsuited  to  so  severe 
and  colourless  a  material  as  Bronze.  Only  with  the  Rococo  did  the  Bronze  statuette  return 
to  favour,  and  then  principally  in  France,  for  in  Germany  it  could  not  compete  with  the 
cheaper  and  more  popular  porcelain  work. 

There  are  in  existence  excellent  specimens  of  small  Bronzes  by  Clodion,  Pigalle, 
and  other  Parisian  artists,  and  numerous  are  the  small  copies  in  Bronze  from  the  antique, 
which  were  produced  about  the  same  time,  principally  in  France.  About  the  ]9th  century 
attempts  were  made  in  this  direction  but  nothing  permanent  was  achieved  exept  by  Barye, 
who  has  executed  many  excellent  small  Bronzes  of  animal  figures. 

In  this  Bronze  collection,  there  are  examples  of  each  of  these  periods.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  a  whole  series  of  splendid  works  of  the  earlier  period,  some  of  them 
by  the  first  artists  and  executed  in  their  finest  style.  The  collection,  however,  despite  its 
value,  is  still  too  incomplete  to  enable  one  to  follow  any  connected  history  of  this  art.  The 
writer  therefore  must  confine  himself  to  the  description  of  the  more  notable  works,  and  only 
refer  incidentally  with  the  best  material  at  his  disposal  to  those  which  arc  difficult  to  identify. 

Mr.  Beit  is  fortunate  enough  to  number  amongst  his  small  Bronzes  a  genuine  work 
by  Antonio  del  POLLAJUOLO,  so  important  indeed  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  small  group  at  the  Bargello.  It  represents  Hercules  in  the  act 
of  strangling  the  giant  Antaeus.  Hercules  was  the  favourite  hero  of  the  early  Renaissance 
period  because  of  his  physique,  which  afforded  the  greatest  scope  for  reproducing,  in  various 
forms,  the  virile  beauty  of  the  body.    The  Florentines  of  that  period  devoted  especial 
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attention  to  the  glorification  of  male  beauty.  The  Venetian  artists  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  the  feminine  side  of  Italian  art.  In  this  work,  the  graceful  three-sided  pedestal, 
cast  in  one  piece  with  the  figure,  has  evidently  been  chosen  by  the  artist  on  account  of 
the  view  which  can  be  obtained  of  the  figure  on  all  sides.  The  same  idea  is  carried  out 
in  the  group  in  the  Bargello,  and  also  in  the  statue  of  Hercules  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.   Hercules  is  represented  as  resting  from  work.   His  right  foot  is 


Andrea  Riccio.    Warrior  on  Horseback. 

supported  on  the  severed  head  of  the  Numean  Lion,  and  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  the 
apples  of  Hesperides.  The  Hercules  in  Mr.  P.  Morgan's  collection  is  similarly  conceived, 
and  his  foot  supported  in  the  same  manner.  The  figure,  however,  is  slighter,  and  the 
artist  has  therefore  made  the  pedestal  to  correspond,  both  in  height  and  width.  In  Mr.  Beit's 
Bronze,  it  is  short  and  broad,  in  keeping  with  the  other  proportions  of  the  statuette. 

In  this  figure  the  lines  are  wonderfully  powerful  and  really  Herculean,  and  although 
the  group  is  finely  chiselled,  it  is  treated  with  great  breadth.  There  are  of  course  exaggerations, 
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J«c  Suisovlno.  Si  John  the  <Baptltt. 


att^  .tion  to  ti  i  g.^tl'^cation  ol  tn^U  b<A-j*y.  The  \%.neti?n  artist:-  on  the  other  hand, 
reprv.ited        feminine  side  J  "talian  art.    h.  uk,  thf  j^acetol  'hrce-sideci  pedei.rti,. 

cast  ii:  one  pie^e  with  the  figu-.«,  ha-  evidently  been  chosen  b  *  the  artist  on  account  of 
the  V  ^  ■W'i-oh  car  ohtz'me-.  of  inc  figure  on  all  sides.  The  came  idea  Ir-  carried  oi'.t 
in  the  ^roup  i:  ih.^  Bar2;eIIo,  And  i-'so  n  statue  c  Herc-i!ft?  "yhi-^i  1^  in  poss:rs';on 
of  Mr.  Pitrpont  j^Aorgan.   Hercules  is  represented  as  resting  trom  work.   His  nght  ioot  is 


Aiidrca  Ricck.    Tirrior  oa  Ho'wbAck. 

supported  jil  "he  s.r-.-.-ed  h-f'  ■>!  the.  Mun-^^^i.  Li"i,  and  in  his  Itf^'  hand  h-.  Holds  \St 
apples  of  Hesperides.  The  Hercules  in  Mr.  P.  Morgan's  collection  is  similarly  .conceived, 
a-^d  liis  f'.  n  supported  ii  'he  same  manner  The  fis^:re,  i?oweVv*r,  is  sliftter,  and  t!ie 
'iui^  hs)?  i/iv'-'iore  fi''de  the  f:.'dest^?  to  cor-'^sponf*.  b.:*h  in  hc/rhi,  aiia  -width.  W  Mr.  fieit's 
Bronze,  it  is  short  and  broad,  in  keeping  with,  the  other  proportions  of  the  statuette. 

;ti  thii  f'gui't  tlie  lines  .-re  wor:'''jfuIi;'  oof  erful  uud  reJh  Kexulcan.  a.:d  althciiQ'i 
the  ;,'^  Aip  is  'uxeiv  chis*.  'ed,  it  is  t'-raiec'  witS  gre-.  brc^dl-    The-c  .rc  of  c.  urse  exj*^g'iratioiL'?, 
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and  consequently  a  few  mistakes,  but  the  whole  subject  has  a  remarkable  freshness  and 
vigour,  which  is  lacking;  in  the  completely  developed  style  of  art  of  a  later  period.  This 
artist  did  not  always  seek  to  produce  such  powerful  lines,  as  is  proved  in  the  statuette  of 
David  triumphing  over  Goliath,  which  is  in  the  Naples  Museum,  and  also  in  the  two 
figures  representing  Paris,  of  which  the  model  in  lead  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  Mr.  P.  Morgan 
owns  the  finished  figure  in  Bronze.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  studies  of  Pollajuolo 
are  not  invested  with  the  beauty  of  form  suggestive  of  youth;  they  are  harsh  and  of 
elderly  appearance. 

There  is  also  in  this  collection  a  Bronze  figure  representing  a  man  on  horseback, 
equal  in  importance  to  the  Hercules  of  Pollajuolo,  by  the  famous  Paduan  Bronze  sculptor 
Andrea  RICCIO.  Like  all  the  Bronzes  by  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  the  Hercules  is  a  unique 
cast,  whilst  Riccio's  "Equestrian"  is  known  to  exist  in  several  reproductions.  Mr.  George 
Salting,  Prince  Liechtenstein,  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  Mr.  Quincey  A.  Shaw  of  Boston, 
each  possesses  one.  Mr.  Salting's  specimen  is  slightly  larger  than  the  others,  and  differs 
from  them  in  portraying  a  spirited  horse  of  the  genuine  Riccio  type.  The  horse,  however, 
in  the  other  Bronzes  is  a  true  copy  of  one  of  the  antique  horses  on  the  facade  of  St.  Mark. 
This  antique  model,  which  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  shape  of  the  horse  in 
the  early  Renaissance  period,  frequently  appears  in  the  small  Bronze  reproductions  about 
the  end  of  the  15  th  century.  The  small  equestrian  figure  referred  to  is  attributed  to  Riccio, 
and  the  tradition  is  doubtless  correct,  as  the  details,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  helmet  with 
its  curves  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  introduction  of  small  shells,  etc.  all  point  to  Riccio's 
work.  The  figure  on  horseback  is  a  peculiarly  fine  piece  of  work,  powerful  in  its 
modelling,  and  delicately  finished.  It  is  moreover  full  of  artistic  vigour  and  especially 
distinguished  by  its  beautiful  old  "Patina". 

There  is  another  small  Bronze  in  this  collection  by  Riccio,  again  an  equestrian, 
with  an  element  of  humour  introduced.  It  represents  a  small  Faun  seated  on  a  he-goat, 
grasping  its  horns  in  one  hand,  and  in  his  left  holding  a  vase.  The  Berlin  Museum 
possesses  a  second  example  of  this  original  work.  Riccio  took  a  special  delight  in  the 
portrayal  of  animals,  with  their  mythical  companions — Fauns  and  Nymphs;  and  whereas 
his  master  Bellano  moulded  his  small  Bronzes  of  genre  subjects  straight  from  life,  Riccio's 
work  was  often  of  a  peculiar  and  bucolic  character,  representing  either  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  or  fantastic  beings  of  the  sea.  These,  with  picturesque  animals  and  mythical 
subjects,  were  borrowed  direct  from  the  antique,  and  expressed  the  literary  taste  of  the 
period.  In  his  numerous  Bronze  objects  of  every-day  use  he  also  introduces  many  such 
creatures  for  fanciful  ornamentation,  and  evinces  as  much  humour  in  their  conception  as 
taste  in  their  delineation. 

There  are  also  in  this  collection  a  whole  series  of  interesting  examples,  either  of 
Riccio's  work,  or  by  a  group  of  unknown  artists  who  were  assembled  around  him  in 
Padua,  or  were  imitators  of  his  style.  Of  these  mention  must  be  made  of  an  inkstand  in 
the  shape  of  a  stooping  figure  of  a  Satyr,  who  is  in  the  act  of  blowing  a  long  horn 
decorated  at  the  end  with  a  head;  also  of  a  lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  bearded  head  supported 
on  griffin  claws,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  Goliath  or  John  the  Baptist.  Next  is  a 
sea  monster  overpowered  by  a  serpent  (bearing  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  Laocoon  group), 
and  holding  between  its  fins  a  mussel-shaped  sea  shell.    On  the  tail  is  a  shell  intended  for 
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an  inkstand,  and  in  its  hand  a  flower  with  a  sconce  for  holding  a  light  (this  latter  is 
missing  in  this  specimen).  Further  on  is  a  pelican  in  the  shape  of  a  lamp,  and  a  double 
lamp  supported  by  two  masks.  Then  another  sea  monster,  with  a  shell  on  the  tail  as 
inkstand;  its  pitiful  upward  glance  is  intended  for  Neptune,  who  in  other  complete  specimens 
stands  on  the  back  of  the  creature  and  goads  it  with  his  trident. 

Riccio  possessed  an  extraordinary  skill  in  the  production,  in  great  variety,  of  these 
objects  of  every-day  use;  such  as,  candelabras  (of  which  there  is  a  giant  work  in  the 
Santo  at  Padua),  vases,  salt-cellars,  mortars,  bells,  candlesticks,  lamps,  inkstands,  caskets, 
pax,  doors  of  tabernacles,  sword-hilts  and  sword -handles,  daggers,  hatclasps,  scissor 
sheaths,  etc.  He  was  the  first  to  execute  these  articles  in  Bronze,  and  caused  them  to  be 
so  much  in  demand  that  they  adorned  the  writing  tables  of  many  literary  and  wealthy 
residents  in  Padua  and  Venice.  They  were  also  placed  next  to  the  Bronze  statuettes  on 
chimneypieces,  overmantels  and  door-lintels.  These  works  must  have  been  moulded  in 
thousands  in  Riccio's  studio,  and  reproduced  both  then  and  at  a  later  period  by  his  imitators 
in  still  greater  numbers.  The  larger  pieces,  and  especially  the  vases  and  candlesticks,  belong 
to  the  Bronzes  of  the  Renaissance  period  which  are  now  most  sought  after,  and  Mr.  Beit 
has  recently  acquired  a  large  vase,  a  beautiful  work  of  this  style,  by  a  Paduan  artist  of 
the  end  of  the  1 5  th  century. 

Equally  sought  after  were  the  small  Bronze  copies  from  antique  sculptures;  such  as 
the  small  reproduction  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (now  in  the  Albertinum  at  Dresden)  which  is 
distinguished  as  the  signed  work  of  Filarete,  one  of  the  earliest  bronze  casters  of  the 
Renaissance  period.  This  famous  Roman  statue  which  served  as  a  model  for  the  equestrian 
monuments  of  the  Renaissance,  and  even  for  those  of  the  Barrock  period,  is  preserved  to 
us  in  numerous  small  copies  of  the  15  th  and  1 6  th  century.  Mr.  Beit  possesses  one  of 
these,  and  the  shell  on  the  pedestal  shews  that  it  was  intended  for  an  inkstand.  He 
also  has  three  examples  of  the  favourite  subject  of  a  man  extracting  a  thorn  from  his 
foot,  of  various  sizes  and  all  slightly  different.  All  these  specimens  are  Paduan,  and  were 
produced  about  the  turn  of  the  1 5  th  to  the  1 6  th  century.  Much  rarer  are  the  copies  from 
the  antique  Busts  in  small  size,  or  from  famous  Torsos.  Of  the  first-named  the  head  of 
the  Diva  Julia  in  Mr.  Beit's  collection  is  an  excellent  example  and  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  1 5th  century.  Of  the  second  there  is  here  an  interesting  copy  of  the  Torso  of  Belvedere. 
The  beautiful  reproduction  from  the  original  of  the  Satyr  with  the  youthful  Bacchus,  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  is  a  rough  cast  in  wax,  and  belongs  to  the  17  th  century.  The 
many  copies  of  Hercules  extant,  most  of  them  differing  in  character,  illustrate  the  taste 
of  the  period,  and  Mr.  Beit  possesses  several  of  these,  as  well  as  a  very  delicate  small 
replica  of  the  Hercules  Farnese,  of  the  early  16  th  century.  There  are  also  reproductions 
from  the  15th  century,  but  as  the  Colossal  Statue  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  was  only  discovered 
at  a  far  later  date,  there  must  have  been  other  antique  copies  of  the  Hercules  Farnese  then 
in  existence  from  which  these  early  artists  modelled.  Mr.  Beit  also  has  a  larger  statuette 
of  the  Hercules  with  the  apples  in  his  left  hand,  which  is  a  good  rough  cast  of  the 
15th  century  and  is  more  independent  of  any  antique  influence. 

The  medium-sized  reproduction  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  was  for  a  time  considered 
to  be  an  Empire  Bronze,  but  it  belongs  without  doubt  to  the  Renaissance  period  and  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  the  famous  original  was  found  and  put  up.  The  erroneous  definition 
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probably  arose  from  its  somewhat  void  and  expressionless  treatment,  and  from  the  extra- 
ordinary fin'^:Less  of  iU  chiselling.  Tt»ere  are  several  similar  reproductions  of  the  Apollo 
known  to  the  v.T:;€r  of  ihc  same  size  and  style — <.v,t.  of  which  is  In  the  Arehoeological 
^luseum  in  the  Doge's  Palace.  The  oirtial  gilding  of  t!'^  hair  quiver,  etc.  show  that 
they  were  hl^-Jy  esUrmed  in  iheir  day. 

The  neat  s/iecution  and  fine  Fr.tina  of  niany  oihcr  Bronje  figures.  «I1  somewhat  of  the 
vme  size,  their  partial  gilding  and  slightness  of  perception,  together  rvth  a  certain  unccuthness 


ltal'%  .  HaiUf  jn.l.  Ccntui.-.    PtigbXtnie.  Boy- 

of  proportion — especially  r.oUceabIe  m  the  shortness  o:  the  arms — shew  that  they  ?'rre  all 
b'wrowed  irom  the  antique,  and  betray  the  hand  of  *h  z  same  :i-tlst.  ThcS';  characteristics  are  very 
evidiyi:  in  two  Bronze  statuettes  of  a  Cupid,  a-ith  bow  and  arrow;  onr  being  in  'he  Carrand  collection 
-ii  the  Bargello,  the  other  in  the  possession  of  !\\^.  Pierpon.  Morgan;  as  weii  as  in  the  figure  of  a 
riciinmg  female,  the  Goddess  of  Commerce,  which  is  in  the  Berlin  Mu^icum.  These  Bronzes  are 
all  froni  Northern  Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  an'i  may  po.-;s'bIy  be  th".  work  of 
PW  Jacopu  Hario  Bonacolsi,  called  'TAntico",  ^  famous  goldsmith  at  the  Court  of  the  Gonz^gas. 
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an  rnkstanJ,  and  in  its  band  a  fluu-cr  with  a  scortu  for  bo.'JJng  a  li^ht  (tlks  latter  ts 
missing  in  this  specimen).  Further  on  is  a  pelican  in  the  shape  of  a  lamp,  and  a  double 
lamp  supported  by  two  masks.  Then  another  sea  monster,  with  a  shell  on  die  'ail  as 
inliatand;  its  pitifui  upwar'i  g:lance  is  intended  far  Nep'ime,  whv-  ;n  other  complet'  specimens 
stands  on  the  back  of  the  cre?.t<jre  and  o;oads  it  with  his  trident. 

Riccio  possessed  an  extiaordinar/  skill  in  die  prodiiction,  in  great  vtriety,  of  these 
objects  of  cvery-day  use:  such  as,  candeUbras  (of  T/hich  ;Sure  is  &  ^iant  -vork  in  the 
Santr-  at  Padua),  vases,  salt-cellars,  mortars,  bells,  candlesticks,  lamps,  inkstands,  caskets, 
pax,  doors  ot  tabernacles,  s'fl/ord  -  hilts'  and  ord  -  haji  lies,  daggers,  hitclasp^,  scissor 
sheaths,  etc.  He  was  the  first  tc  execute  t'"<se  articles  in  B-onze,  ?nd  caused  them  to  be 
so  much  in  demand  that  they  adorned  the  writing  tables  of  many  literary  and  wcalihy 
residents  in  Padua  and  Venice.  They  were  also  placei  next  to  the  Broiize  staiuiittes  on 
chimnc>  pieces,  overmantels  and  'loor-linttls  Thes«  work?  -^ust  have  been  moulded  in 
thcu:;ands  in  Riccio's  ?!tudio,  and  reproduced  both  at  a  later  period  by  hie  imitators 

in  still  greater  numbers.  The  larger  pieces,  and  especiajfy  the  vascd  and  caudlesticka,  belong; 
to  the  Bronzes  of  the  Renaissance  period  which  ?tp  now  most  sought  after,  and  Mr.  Beit 
ha-j  'ecently  acquired  a  large  vase,  a  beautiful  work  of  this  style,  by  a  Paduan  artirt  of 
the  end  of  the  45  th  century. 

Equally  sought  after  wer<?  :he  smal'  Bronze  copies  f-om  antique  sculptures;  such  as 
the  small  rtnroducticn  of  M.;.rcus  Auf-eiius  (now  in  the  Albertinum  at  Drest^sn)  wUch  is 
distinguished  as  the  signed  work  Oi'  Filarete.  one  of  the  ea'"liest  bronie  casters  'of  th£ 
Renais;;  ■oice  per:  )d.  Th<s  famous  Roman  statue  which  scrvfd  as  a  model  for  the  equestrian 
monument"  of  the  Renaissance,  and  oven  for  those  of  the  Barrock  period,  is  preservrd  to 
us  in  numerous  small  copies  of  the  1 5th  ani3  1 6th  century.  Hr.  B-it  possess  one  of 
these,  £-(id  the  ^hei!  on  the  ped&stal  chews  thai  it  was  intended  for  an  inkstand.  He 
a!fo  has  three  examples  of  the  favourite  subject  of  a  man  extracting  a  ^liorn  from  his 
fout,  oi  vaiious  siic-  and  all  slightl:^  different.  All  C-^-ae  spetin^.ens  ar:  Paduan.  and  WfM 
produi'd  abou.  "iic  turn  of  \hc  i3th  to  »he  Ifeth  century.  Much  rarer  art  the  copies  from 
the  antique  Busts  in  small  size,  or  from  tamout  forsos.  Of  i-he  'irst-named  the  head  of 
the  Diva  ^'-jlia  in  Kr.  Beit's  coilec*i'«i  ts  a.-  ixcellent  example  and  btf'k-ogs  to  tiic  end  of 
the  l£lh  centui  v-.  Of  the  second  there  is  l-ere  an  interesting  copy  of  the  i  orso  oi  Belveder*. 
The  beautiful  reproduction  from  the  original  of  ihe  Satyr  with  the  youthini  Bacchus,  in 
the  Musejoi  at  Naples,  is  a  rough  cast  in  wax,  and  belongs  to  the  !7th  century.  The 
many  copies  of  Hercules  extant,  most  c-f  them  differing  in  character,  illustrate  the  taste 
cf  the  persod,  and  Mr.  Beit  possesses  several  oI  these,  well  a  very  delicate  small 
replica  of  the  Hercules  Farncse,  of  the  early  1 6th  century.  Tliere  arc  also  reproductions 
from  the  1 5th  century,  but  as  the  Colossa!  St2*ue  in  the  "Museum  at  Naples  was  only  discovered 
2i  a  far  .^*tcr  datt,  there  cnst  have  been  other  antique  copies  of  the  Hercules  Farnese  then 
in  existence  from  which  these  early  artists  modelled.  Mr,  Beit  also  bis  a  larger  statu^*,tte 
of  the  Hcrcu.'es  with  the  apples  in  his  left  hard,  which  is  a  good  rough  cast  of  the 
1 5th  ceritury  and  Is  mort  independent  of  any  aijtique  influence. 

The  medium-sized  reproduction  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  was  ior  a  tirrie  considered 
to  an  Empire  Brcrie,  but  it  belongi  without  doubt  to  the  Renaissance  period  and  dates 
back  to  die  time  T..'hen  the  ramous  original  was  found  and  put  up.   The  erroneous  definition 
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probably  arose  from  its  somewhat  void  and  expressionless  treatment,  and  from  the  extra- 
ordinary fineness  of  its  chiselling.  There  are  several  similar  reproductions  of  the  Apollo 
known  to  the  writer  of  the  same  size  and  style — one  of  which  is  in  the  Archaeological 
Museum  in  the  Doge's  Palace.  The  partial  gilding  of  the  hair,  quiver,  etc.  show  that 
they  were  highly  esteemed  in  their  day. 

The  neat  execution  and  fine  Patina  of  many  other  Bronze  figures,  all  somewhat  of  the 
same  size,  their  partial  gilding  and  slightness  of  perception,  together  with  a  certain  uncouthness 


Ilalian  Master  XVI.  Century.    Frightened  Boy. 

of  proportion — especially  noticeable  in  the  shortness  of  the  arms — shew  that  they  were  all 
borrowed  from  the  antique,  and  betray  the  hand  of  the  same  artist.  These  characteristics  are  very 
evident  in  two  Bronze  statuettes  of  a  Cupid,  with  bow  and  arrow ;  one  being  in  the  Carrand  collection 
in  the  Bargello,  the  other  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan;  as  well  as  in  the  figure  of  a 
reclining  female,  the  Goddess  of  Commerce,  which  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  These  Bronzes  are 
all  from  Northern  Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  may  possibly  be  the  work  of 
Pier  Jacopo  Ilario  Bonacolsi,  called  'T  Antico",  a  famous  goldsmith  at  the  Court  of  the  Gonzagas. 
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The  classical  period  of  the  High  Renaissance  was  not  favourable  to  the  development 
of  small  Bronzes.  Such  masters  as  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffael,  whose  taste 
for  colossal  and  monumental  forms  of  art  awoke  a  preference  for  this  style,  could  find  no 
pleasure  in  the  creation  of  small-sized  and  diminutive  subjects.  There  are  it  is  true  several 
small  Bronzes  copied  from  various  statues  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  as  revered  in  his 
time  as  much  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  antique;  but  these  are  of  a  later  date  and  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  master  himself.  There  arc  also 
a  few  horses  in  Bronze,  and  other  small  figures,  which  clearly  point  to  Leonardo's  influence, 
but  are  more  probably  reproductions  from  his  studies,  based  on  sketches  and  models  of 
the  master. 

Especially  rare  are  original  Bronze  figures  by  artists  of  the  same  standing  as  Pollajuolo, 
Bertoldo  and  Riccio.  In  Mr.  Beit's  collection  there  are  two  specimens  of  such  work,  both 
differing  in  the  style,  but  both  depicting  a  terror-stricken  boy,  which  was  a  favourite 
subject,  full  of  charm  and  frequently  reproduced.  The  first  represents  the  boy  nude,  with 
arms  upraised  in  astonishment,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  as  however  the  old 
pedestal  has  not  been  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  reason  either  of  his  astonishment 
or  fear.  There  are  other  complete  replicas  of  this  subject,  thus  proving  how  more  or  less 
freely  it  was  used,  and  the  same  applies  to  other  frequent  repetitions  of  small  Bronzes  of  the 
Renaissance  period.  Three  complete  replicas  are  known  to  the  writer,  in  each  of  which  the  figure 
of  the  boy  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  but  the  object  on  the  ground  at  which  he  is  gazing 
is  different  in  every  instance.  In  Mr.  Beit's  second  specimen  the  steps  of  the  astonished 
boy  are  arrested  by  a  Cupid  sleeping  on  the  ground,  whose  modelling  is  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  principal  figure.  In  a  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Salting,  the  boy  is 
stepping  over  a  small  whistle,  and  in  another  he  is  terrified  by  a  snake  uprisen  against 
him.  All  these  variations  of  the  same  subject  are  so  skilful  that  it  is  really  difficult  to 
know  which  of  them  is  the  original.  The  beautiful  lines  of  the  boy's  figure,  and  its  deli- 
cate expressiveness,  remind  one  of  Raffael,  though  it  is,  of  course,  not  the  work  of  this 
artist. 

Whilst  in  Florence,  during  this  brilliant  period,  the  development  of  small  Bronze 
sculptures  was  scarcely  practised  and  was  lightly  esteemed;  in  Padua  and  Venice,  up  to 
the  third  decade  of  the  1 6  th  century,  plastic  art  was  brought  to  perfection  by  such  eminent 
artists  as  Riccio  and  Tullio  Lombardi.  The  immigration,  however,  of  Jacopo  Sansovino 
to  Venice  after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  gave  birth  to  a  new  form  of  art,  which  overcame 
the  preference  of  the  Venetians  for  Bronze  work,  and  rapidly  ripened  into  full  perfection. 
On  the  Altars  and  Fonts  in  the  Churches  of  Venice  are  still  to  be  seen  a  series  of  splendid 
large  Candelabra,  and  still  larger  Statuettes  of  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the  1 6  th  century. 
There  are  also  numerous  large  fire-dogs,  mortars,  bells,  inkstands,  and  small  single  figures. 
All  these  were  executed  in  the  studio  of  Jacopo  Sansovino  and  by  his  followers,  and  are  now 
distributed  throughout  various  public  and  private  Bronze  collections.  How  many  of  these 
works  may  be  attributed  to  SANSOVINO  himself  cannot  be  actually  determined;  but  the  signed 
statuettes  of  the  seated  Evangelists  in  the  Choir  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  famous  large  figures  in 
the  niches  of  the  Loggetta,  are  without  doubt  from  his  hand;  besides  much  is  ascribed 
incorrectly  to  him.  A  few  Bronzes  in  Mr.  A.  Beit's  collection  are  undoubtedly  very  characteristic 
of  the  highest  style  of  Sansovino's  art.  First,  is  the  large  and  magnificent  statuette  of  St.  John, 
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more  than  half  a  metre  in  height.  The  writer  cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  Jacopo 
Sansovino  is  the  artist,  but  its  style  bears  the  mark  of  Florentine  workmanship,  as  do 
most  of  his  earlier  productions.  Neither  is  it  the  work  of  one  who  confined  himself  to 
Bronze  alone,  but  betrays  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  in  marble,  both  in  the  large  stump  of 
a  tree  behind  the  figure  (the  marble  sculptor  always  supported  his  figures)  and  in  the 


Paduan  Master  about  1500.  Adam. 

treatment  of  its  modelling.  The  dignified  attitude  and  easy  inclination  of  the  figure,  the 
expressive  pose  of  the  head  and  hands,  the  fine  proportion  of  the  limbs,  the  strong  sense 
of  beauty  pervading  the  whole,  together  with  the  accurate  knowledge  displayed  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  body:  all  denote  a  great  master  of  the  later  Renaissance  period.  Un- 
consciously perhaps,  the  Florentine  artist's  work  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Donatello's 
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classical  figure  of  St.  John.  There  are  two  smaller  figures  of  St.  John,  in  the  same 
character  and  probably  by  the  same  artist,  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Venice,  which 
erroneously  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Michelozzo. 

Closely  allied  to  Sansovino's  later  works,  and  strongly  influenced  by  Michael  Angelo's 
style,  is  the  interesting  figure  of  Neptune,  represented  on  a  small  car,  drawn  by  sea -horses. 
Several  examples  of  this  subject  are  known  to  the  writer,  but  the  one  now  in  Mr.  Beit's 
collection  is  the  best  and  most  perfect.  Its  clearly  marked  expression,  its  powerful  delineation, 
the  strength  of  the  head;  all  these  qualities  stamp  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  small  Bronzes 
produced  under  Sansovino's  influence.  Still  more  significant  in  its  way  is  the  large  door- 
knocker, which  clearly  points  also  to  Michael  Angelo's  influence.  The  two  semi-human, 
semi-snake-like  forms,  intertwined  and  self-consuming,  are  joined  by  the  Hermes-like  Faun 
figure  between  them,  while  at  their  base  lies  a  huge  Faun  mask.  All  these  complete  a 
fantastic  whole,  which  represents  the  decorative  style  inspired  by  Michael  Angelo  at  its  very 
best.  This  work  must  have  been  very  popular  in  his  time,  for  there  are  a  series  of 
replicas  extant,  whose  exact  date  cannot  positively  be  affirmed.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
Court  Museum  at  Vienna,  another  was  in  the  Spitzer  Collection,  a  third  is  in  the  Berlin  Indu- 
strial Museum,  whilst  a  fourth  is  at  the  present  time  for  sale  in  Florence.  None  of  these 
specimens  can  compare  with  the  one  in  Mr.  Beit's  possession,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  door  of  a  palace  either  in  Padua  or  Ferrara  as  late  as  10  years  ago.  The 
large  three-sided  inkstand,  with  a  figure  of  Hope  on  the  lid,  is  a  characteristic  example  of 
Venetian  art,  and  clearly  shows  the  influence  of  Jacopo  Sansovino.  The  extreme  slenderness 
and  coquettish  turn  of  the  figure,  however,  with  its  surroundings  of  Putti  and  masks, 
denote  a  sculptor  of  the  style  of  ALESSANDRO  VlTTORlA.  The  work  is  by  no  means 
rare,  but  none  are  so  good  or  so  finished  in  moulding  and  finish  as  the  one  in  this 
collection.  The  three  Cherubim  at  the  foot  are  genuine  Venetian  child  figures,  which  were 
frequently  reproduced  on  small  Bronzes  about  the  end  of  the  1 6  th  century.  Their  slender 
bodies,  and  small  feet  and  hands,  their  typical  curly  heads,  are  not  very  child-like  in 
appearance  and  were  generally  copied  more  or  less  exactly  by  most  of  the  Venetian  artists 
of  that  period.  These  replicas  have  lately  been  attributed  to  Roccatagliata,  upon  whose 
large  candlestick  in  the  Redentore  at  Venice,  appear  a  similar  series  of  Putti.  None  the 
less,  Vittoria,  Cattaneo  and  others  may  equally  be  regarded  as  the  artists  of  these  bronzes, 
as  is  proved  by  their  frequent  use  of  similar  child  figures  on  acknowledged  specimens  by 
these  artists.  The  finest  example  of  this  kind  in  Mr.  Beit's  collection  is  a  small  group 
of  two  children.  The  subject  has  an  allegorical  meaning.  There  is  also  a  larger  group 
of  two  angels,  somewhat  broad  and  superficial  in  treatment,  holding  two  cornucopiae, 
which  are  intended  for  candlesticks.  There  are  no  other  examples  known  to  the  writer  of 
these  two  works. 

Far  superior  in  conception  is  the  small  figure  of  a  blindfold  Cupid  in  the  act  of 
shooting  an  arrow  from  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  of  wliich  a  somewhat  larger  specimen  is 
in  the  Wallace  Collection.  The  short  rounded  figure  of  the  child,  its  life-like  attitude,  the 
energy — in  fact  the  whole  work — all  denote  a  Florentine  production  of  the  middle  of  the 
1 6  th  century,  or,  at  all  events,  Florentine  influence.  Similar  small  Bronze  subjects  with  nude 
figures  on  dolphins,  or  other  sea  monsters,  some  of  equal  delicacy  and  beauty,  are  by  no 
means  rare*  although  the  writer  cannot  refer  them  all  to  one  particular  artist.   They  are 
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generally  intended  for  use  as  inkstands.  Occasionally  however  sea  creatures  are  represented 
without  human  figures  on  their  backs,  and  one  excellent  specimen  in  this  collection  depicts  a 
Dolphin  carrying  a  large  shell,  which  is  also  intended  for  an  inkstand. 

Besides  the  Cupid  on  the  Dolphin,  Mr.  Beit  possesses  two  other  excellent  small 
groups  of  the  1 6  th  century.  The  smaller  represents  a  stooping  figure  of  Venus  seated  side 
by  side  with  Cupid,  both  on  Dolphins,  while  a  companion  statuette  depicts  Adonis  with 
his  hounds  at  his  side.  Almost  similar  reproductions  of  these  two  groups,  but  somewhat 
larger  in  size,  are  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  G.  Benda's  collection  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  John  P.  Heseltine  and  Mr.  Geo.  Salting.    The  last-named  has  a  smaller 


Jac.  Sansovino.    Cupid  od  a  Dolphin. 

group,  slightly  different  in  conception,  in  which  Venus  and  Adonis  are  together.  All  the 
above  mentioned  are  distinguished  by  their  wonderfully  soft  treatment  of  the  flesh,  and  by 
their  skilful  and  picturesque  grouping, — they  are  moreover  excellent  wax  casts.  Only  in 
the  Berlin  collection  is  there  a  different  Venus  with  the  Dolphin  by  the  same  artist.  She 
is  here  represented  as  stepping  out  of  a  bath,  which  is  almost  too  sharply  chiselled  and 
moulded. 

Mr.  Beit  possesses  a  medium-sized  group  closely  resembling  this,  but  the  subject  is 
differently  treated.  Venus  is  here  represented  as  standing  by  the  side  of  Cupid  and  endeavouring 
to  restrain  Adonis.  The  figures  have  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  other  groups,  but 
they  are  slighter  in  form,  more  powerfully  expressed,  and  their  conception  is  loftier,  so 
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that  we  must  conclude  that  the  group  is  done  by  another  artist  working  under  very 
similar  influences.  The  master  of  this  last  group  probably  belonged  to  the  1 7  th  century. 
In  its  coquettish  expression  and  its  style  of  grouping,  this  work  even  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Porcelain  groups  of  the  1 8  th  century. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  J  6th  century,  the  art  of  bronze  sculpture  in  Florence 
developed  a  fresh  phase  especially  favourable  to  small  Bronze  figures.  This  change  was 
not  so  much  due  to  Cellini's  influence  as  to  the  influence  of  those  numerous  foreigners  who, 
living  in  Florence  had  become  Italians,  notably  Gian  Bologne.  He  was  born  in  Flanders, 
but  educated  in  Florence,  and  the  Bronze  plastic  art  of  the  later  Renaissance  affords  abundant 
proof  of  his  influenee.  Both  contemporary  with,  and  subsequent  to  him,  were  several  other 
distinguished  Flemish  sculptors  in  Bronze,  who  either  lived  permanently  in  Florence  or  who 
were  merely  transient  visitors,  notably  Elia  Candido  and  Francavilla.  The  period  of  the 
inundation  of  civilised  Europe  by  Italian  artists  had  then  passed,  and  subsequent  Italian 
art  in  Italy  was  permeated  with  Northern  characteristics,  and  especially  with  those  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  schools.  This  process  had  by  no  means  so  bad  an  effect  on  art  as  has 
often  been  supposed.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  Barrock  style,  and  on  its  foundations 
the  masterpieces  of  Rubens,  Claude,  and  the  two  Poussins,  were  built  up.  It  would  be 
just  as  impossible  to  compare  Gian  Bologne  with  the  early  Renaissance  masters  either  in 
earnestness  of  perception  and  in  truthfulness  to  nature,  as  it  would  be  to  compare  him  with 
the  great  masters  of  the  later  Renaissance,  in  their  grandeur  of  conception  and  lofty  ideals. 
His  Bronzes,  however,  quite  apart  from  their  great  decorative  effect,  possess  a  rare  and 
seductive  charm  in  their  entirety,  and  in  their  elegance  and  grace  of  form  and  expression. 
Besides  these  qualities,  their  technical  finish  is  of  the  highest  order,  as  well  as  in  casting, 
fineness  of  chiselling,  and  in  their  Patina.  Gian  Bologne  was  the  first  artist  who  made 
use  of  a  clear  soft  varnish  sometimes  of  a  golden,  sometimes  of  a  dark  brownish  tone, 
instead  of  the  opaque  thick  varnish  ordinarily  used  before  his  time,  a  style  of  Patina  which 
has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  His  small  Bronzes  were 
extremely  popular,  and  many  of  his  larger  sculptures  were  reproduced  in  smaller  form. 
But  there  were  a  still  greater  number  of  his  original  productions  which  he  caused  to  be 
reproduced  in  hundreds  of  examples  by  his  pupils,  especially  by  Susini  and  Tacca.  Of  these 
the  graceful  figure  of  the  "Bather"  in  Mr.  Beit's  collection  must  be  mentioned,  whose 
magnificent  original  (now  no  longer  known)  was  probably  used  as  a  crowning  ornament 
for  a  well.  Rarer  is  the  figure  of  Susanna  gazing  upwards  with  a  frightened  expression 
— if  the  nude  crouching  beautiful  form  is  intended  for  her.  It  was  probably  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  "Bather"  above  mentioned.  Also  the  study  of  the  nude  female  figure 
placing  one  leg  on  a  pedestal  near  her  in  order  to  draw  a  thorn  from  her  foot,  was  in 
all  probability  Gian  Bologne's  work.  In  Mr.  Beit's  collection  are  two  studies  of  this  subject, 
differing  somewhat  in  their  conception,  the  one  with  the  high  pedestal  being  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  gives  the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  another  artist  of  the  same  style,  because  of 
its  greater  fulness  of  figure  and  the  different  treatment  of  the  hair.  There  are  many  small 
castings  of  the  famous  Mercury  by  Gian  Bologne,  now  in  the  Bargello,  one  of  which  is 
in  this  collection.  Not  quite  as  often  do  we  come  across  slightly  varied  forms  of  the  statuette 
of  Morgante,  the  favourite  dwarf  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.  He  is  depicted,  as  shewn 
in  this  collection,  always  naked,  with  a  staff,  a  trumpet  and  a  drinking  horn,  or  something 
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similar.  The  short  stumpy  figure  with  the  tete  carree,  on  the  short  feeble  legs,  presents  a 
grotesque  but  in  no  way  a  repulsive  appearance.  This  favourite  dwarf,  to  the  amusement 
of  the  ladies  of  Cosmo's  Court,  frequently  surprised  the  assembled  guests  by  suddenly 
springing,  perfectly  naked,  out  of  a  giant  pastry  which  the  Steward  had  placed  before  them  on 
the  table.  Gian  Bologne  achieves  a  high  standard  of  art  in  his  treatment  of  female 
beauty  with  its  flowing  and  harmonious  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  strength  and  symmetry 
of  the  male  subjects;  moreover  even  his  rugged  animal  subjects  and  fantastic  mythical  motifs 
are  just  as  elevated  and  interesting.  Nessus  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  Dejanira  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  examples  of  his  work.  It  was  copied  by  various  contemporary 
artists  and  there  are  several  specimens  in  this  collection.  One  depicts  Nessus  trying  to 
draw  the  deadly  arrow  from  his  breast;  in  another,  the  monster  is  dragging  her  towards 
himself  despite  her  struggles,  whilst  in  a  third  she  is  seated  contentedly  on  his  back.  To 
this  artist  may  also  be  attributed  another  Bronze  in  this  collection,  -  the  figure  of  a  nude 
kneeling  youth,  bearing  a  large  flat  shell  on  his  back,  intended  for  use  as  a  salt  cellar. 

A  younger  Flemish  contemporary  of  this  artist — Frans  Duquesnoy — better  known 
as  Fiammingo,  is  one  of  the  last  artists  who  brought  home  from  Italy  the  love  of  plastic 
expression  in  bronze;  his  style  however  always  remained  more  Flemish  than  Italian.  His 
excellence  in  the  representation  of  children  is  shewn  in  his  small  bronze  studies,  which 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Rubens'  child  figures.  Mr.  Beit  possesses  a  life-size  bust 
in  bronze  of  a  weeping  child  by  this  artist,  which  forms  the  companion  to  the  bust  of  the 
laughing  boy;  this  however  is  not  in  this  collection. 

The  triumph  of  the  Barrock  style  in  Italy  coincided  with  the  decline  of  bronze 
plastic  art.  In  France  however  the  taste  for  this  form  of  art  began  at  this  period  to  awake 
into  life,  and  Art  collectors  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  were  primarily  anxious  to  acquire 
Bronzes  by  Gian  Bologne,  Tacca,  Francavilla  etc.  In  the  1 8  th  century  the  beauty  of 
the  French  Bronze  plastic  art  was  at  its  zenith;  the  small  Bronzes  of  this  period  were  of 
the  finest  and  were  eagerly  sought  after. 

Mr.  Beit  possess  two  splendid  groups  by  Clodion,  who  was  the  greatest  master  of 
this  time.  They  represent  two  Satyrs,  a  male  and  female,  with  their  children.  He  has 
also  works  by  the  greatest  modern  French  Bronze  sculptor,  Barye,  viz:  The  Stalking  Lion — 
A  Lion  with  a  Snake — A  Small  Crouching  Lion — A  Lioness  tearing  a  Stag — and  A  Lioness 
tearing  an  Antelope.  All  these  show  the  greatest  precision  in  the  delineation  of  the 
animals;  the  grouping  too  is  masterly. 


Venetiui  MorUr  about  1500. 


THE  MAJOLICA  WARE 

AMONG  the  various  treasures  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Beit's  house,  there  are  some  which 
■  are  specially  deserving  of  attention  as  prominent  works  of  Art.  In  the  hall  is  a 
splendid  marble  chimney-piece  taken  from  a  Florentine  Palace.  The  fantastic  ornamentation 
.of  the  broad  frieze  denotes  the  hand  of  an  artist  of  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  century,  and 
is  in  the  style  of  Benedetto  da  Revazzano.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  stands  a  large  Italian 
mortar  of  the  same  period,  now  used  for  flowers;  it  is  a  work  of  the  finest  conception, 
both  in  form  and  decoration,  and  the  writer  knows  of  no  other  example  of  equal  beauty. 
The  ornamentation  is  in  true  Venetian  style,  and  comparing  the  work  with  the  Bronze 
pedestals  of  the  flag-staffs  on  the  Piazza  dei  San  Marco  it  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  sculptor,  viz:  Alessandro  Leopardi.  Of  equal  importance  and  merit  is  a  small  fixed 
looking-glass  of  Venetian  work  of  this  period;  it  has  a  Venetian  enamel,  and  is  as  original 
in  shape,  as  it  is  delicate  in  colour  and  ornamentation. 

In  the  billard-room  hangs  a  small  Urbino  plate,  in  a  fine  Florentine  walnut-wood 
frame  of  the  period,  representing  in  fairly  high  relief  the  Madonna  and  Child  before  a  garden 
wall  with  flower  vases.  The  character  of  the  work,  both  in  colour  and  technique,  points  to  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  best  of  those  artists  who,  under  Guidobaldo  II,  were  instrumental  in  raising 
the  Urbino  ware  to  such  perfection;  the  composition  however  is  of  a  far  earlier  date,  being 
probably  that  of  a  Florentine  master  of  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century — perhaps  even  of 
one  of  Donatello's  disciples.  There  are  a  few  replicas  in  painted  stucco  of  this  style  in 
preservation,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  We  sometimes  find  that  famous  reliefs 
of  the  Madonna,  from  an  earlier  period,  were  reproduced  in  Majolica;  most  frequently  such 
a  relief  by  Antonio  Rosellino,  representing  the  small  St.  John  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
Madonna.  Till  now  we  have  only  come  across  such  replicas  from  the  factories  of  Gubbio, 
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Madonna  and  Child.    Urblno  Vare. 


Pesaro  and  Padua;  this  particularly  charming  and  delicate  relief  is  the  only  one  known 
to  the  writer  in  Urbino  ware. 

In  a  case  in  the  hall,  is  a  small  but  very  choice  collection  of  Majolica  ware.  All 
the  examples  belong  to  that  period  when  Italian  Majolica  art  was  at  its  zenith,  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  1 6  th  century.  Mention  must  be  specially  made  of  three  plates  by 
Master  Giorgio  of  Gubbio,  one  of  which,  with  the  female  profile,  in  a  richly  ornamented 
frame,  is  replete  with  beauty.  A  smaller  plate  with  Cupid,  represented  in  the  inside,  and 
of  highly  ornamental  design,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  earlier  period,  and  is  from  the  manu- 
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facturies  of  Caffagiolo  or  Siena.  Some  faience  plates  of  equal  beauty  stand  close  by. 
Very  noticeable  too  on  account  of  their  beautiful  shape,  are  a  pair  of  Urbino  tankards  with 
their  graceful  handles.  The  only  Persian  work  of  art  in  this  collection  is  a  finely  shaped  vessel 
decorated  in  blue  and  red,  a  rare  work  of  its  kind  of  the  beginning  of  the  1 6  th  century. 

Amongst  the  beautiful  furniture  of  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  period,  two  clocks 
deserve  special  attention,  one  being  on  the  chimneypiece  in  the  dining-room,  the  other  stands 
in  the  drawing-room.  They  are  both  in  their  way  prominent  works  of  Parisian  art,  as 
are  also  a  few  other  clocks  and  several  tables.  The  table  in  the  dining-room  is  a  chef 
d'ceuvre  of  a  Parisian  artist  in  furniture,  of  the  period  ot  Louis  XIV,  and  another  table  in 
the  drawing-room  is  of  equally  fine  workmanship  of  the  time  of  the  Regency. 


French  Bronze  Clock  about  1700. 


LIST  OF  OBJECTS 
IN  THE  COLLECTION 
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PAINTINGS. 


L  ITALIAN  AND  SPANISH  SCHOOLS. 

GUARDI. 

Francesco  GUARDI.    Venetian  School.    Bora  at  Venice  1712,  died  there  1793. 
The  Piazza  looking  towards  San  Marco.    Canvas.    0,335X0,45  metres. 

The  PiaZZetta  with  a  View  of  San  Giorgio.  Companion  piece  to  the  first  picture,  and 
of  the  same  size. 

The  Grand  Canal  with  a  View  of  the  Palazzo  Grimani.   To  the  right,  in  the  distance, 
is  the  tower  of  the  Frari  Church.    A  chilly  spring'  day  with  a  storm  gathering. 
Canvas.    0,455X0,825  metres. 

MURILLO. 

BarTOLEME  EsTEBAN  MuRILLO.    Spanish  School.    Born  at  Seville  16(5,  died  there  1^82. 

The  Holy  Family,  with  little  St.  John.  Mary  seated  towards  the  right.  She  wears  a 
dull  red  robe,  with  blue  drapery  falling  over  it,  and  holds  on  her  lap  the  Child,  who  has  a  scroll  in 
his  hand  and  turns  to  his  Mother.  To  the  right,  before  them,  stands  little  John,  with  a  cross  of  cane 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  a  strip  of  parchment,  with  the  words :  Eccc  Agnus  Dei,  on  it.  This 
he  hands  to  the  Child.    In  the  background  Joseph,  in  a  robe  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

Three-quarter  length  figures,  life  size.    Canvas.    (, 18X1,09  metres. 

The  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Preparation  for  the  Journey.  The  father  is  seated  in  a  room,  at  a  table  to  the  left;  on 
the  table  arc  books  and  money.  The  son,  standing  to  the  right;  is  taking  a  purse  of  gold  from  his 
father.    Behind  the  father  another  son  and  a  daughter.    On  the  right  a  curtain  fastened  to  columns. 

Figures  about  tliree-quartcr  length,  life  size.    Canvas.    I,25X(,33  metres. 

Departure  from  His  Father's  House.  To  the  left,  almost  seen  from  the  back,  the  son  is. 
riding  away;  he  waves  his  hat  in  farewell.  The  father  is  standing  to  the  right  on  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  housedoor:  beside  him,  the  mother,  in  tears,  a  second  son  and  a  daughter.  In  the  distance, 
to  the  left,  sun-lit  hills. 

Figures  about  three-quarter  length,  life  size.    Canvas.     1,25X1,33  metres. 

The  Prodigal  Son  Feasting.  The  Prodigal  Son  is  sitting  on  a  terrace,  befiind  a  table,  on 
which  a  meal  is  spread;  his  arm  round  a  young  girl,  who  sits  by  him.  In  the  foreground,  to  the 
left,  a  servant  offers  wine;  quite  in  the  foreground  is  a  mandolin-player.  To  the  right;  at  the  table, 
is  another  girl,  and  behind  her  a  servant  carrying  in  a  dish.    On  the  right  you  look  into  a  courtyard. 

Figures  about  three-quarter  length,  life  size.    Canvas.    1,23X1,33  metres. 
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MURILLO. 

The  Prodigal  Son  driven  out  by  the  Harlots.  To  the  left  the  Prodig;al  Son  runs  out 
of  a  house,  followed  hy  a.  dog,  two  young  women,  who  pursue  him  with  a  stick  and  a  broom,  and 
a  man  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.    In  the  doorway  an  old  woman. 

Figures  about  three-quarter  length,  life  size.    Canvas.    125X1,33  metres. 

The  Prodigal  Son  as  a  Swineherd.    In  torn,  miserable  clothing,  kneeling  in  prayer,  and 
turned  towards  the  right;  scattered  around  him  the  swine.    On  the  left  the  stable.   Landscape  background. 
About  three-quarter  length  figure,  life  size.    Canvas.    1,25X1,33  metres. 

The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  In  front  of  a  house,  the  son  nearly  naked,  kneels 
before  his  father  who  embraces  him.  In  the  porch,  to  the  left,  three  other  sons  and  a  woman.  A 
courtyard  to  be  seen  in  the  background  with  single  figures.    Gloomy  light. 

Figures  about  three-quarter  length,  life  size.    Canvas.    (,25X(,33  metres. 

The  whole  series  was  formerly  in  the  Collection  of  Earl  Dudley,  London. 

VERONESE.  (?) 

Paolo  CALIARI  called  Veronese.  (?)  Venetian  School.  Born  at  Verona  1523,  died  at 
Venice  J5S8. 

Portrait  of  Alessandro  Alberti  with  His  Page.  Standing,  in  an  elaborate  and  tightly-fitting 
costume  of  white  and  red  silk.  A  young  page,  in  a  yellow  suit,  is  about  to  complete  the  toilet  of 
his  master. 

Life  size  figure,  reaching  to  the  knee.  Inscribed  on  a  letteri  Alessandro  Alberti  I'anno  XXX 
della  sua  eta  Paolo  Cagliari  il  ritiasse  nel  J557.    In  Venctia.    (,205Xl,0I5  metres. 


2.  FLEMISH  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS. 

BAKHUIZEN. 

LUDOLF  BAKHUIZEN.    Dutch  School.    Bom  at  Emdcn  I63(,  died  at  Amsterdam  (708. 
Rough  Sea  with  Boats.     In  the  distance  a  town;  in  the  foreground,  on  the  sea,  a  brig 
under  full  sail,  before  it  a  little  boat  with  several  people  on  board.    Canvas.    0,515X0,67  metres. 

CAPPELLE. 

J  AN  VAN  DE  CAPPELLE.    Dutch  School.    Bom  at  Amsterdam  (624,  died  there  J  679. 
Winter  Scene  in  a  Village.    On  the  frozen  surface  of  a  brook,  which  winds  between 
cottages,  people  arc  seen  breaking  the  ice. 

Signed.    Canvas.    0,455X0,55  metres. 

GO  YEN. 

jAN  VAN  Go  YEN.    Dutch  School.    Bom  at  Leyden  1596,  died  at  the  Hague  (656. 
The  Canal.    A  number  of  boats  on  a  broad  canal  by  rough  weather.    On  the  left  bank  a 
little  village  with  its  church;  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  distance,  a  building  with  great  towers. 
Signed  with  the  monogram  and  (638.    Canvas.    0,295X0,39  metres. 

The  Road.    A  street  leading  past  some  low  cottages.    In  the  foreground  on  the  right  a 
fence,  three  peasants  stand  before  it,  a  few  flowers  are  growing  near. 
Oak.    0,385X0,58  metres. 
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GOYEN. 

The  Canal.    Different  boats  on  a  broad  sheet  of  water.    In  the  foreg:round,   to  the  right, 
on  the  banfct  a  little  villagfc  with  church;  in  the  distance,  to  the  left,  a  fairly  large  town. 
Canvas.    Signed:  V.  Goyen  1640.    0,645X0,955  metres. 

At  the  Mouth  of  the  River.    On  the  broad  arm  of  a  river,  a  large  boat,  full  of  people 
is  making  for  a  place  on  the  right  bank.    Brilliant  evening  sky  to  the  left. 
Oak.    0,395X0,285  metres. 

HAGEN. 

JORIS  VAN  DER  HAGEN.    Dutch  School.    Died  at  the  Hague  1669. 

Wooded  Landscape.  Standing  water  with  high  trees  at  the  side.  A  castle  is  seen  above 
the  bushes,  probably  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  princes,  the  "Huis  im  Bosch"  near  the  Hague.  On 
the  road  a  few  little  figures.    The  warm  light  of  evening.  Oak. 

HALS. 

FRANS  Hals.    Dutch  School.    Bom  at  Antwerp  (580,  died  at  Haarlem  J666. 
The  young  Flute-Player,    A  boy,  with  untidy  fair  hair,  has   discontinued  playing,  and, 
laughing,  holds  his  flute  in  his  right  hand. 

Life  size.    Round;  diameter  0,29  metres. 

HEYDE. 

JAN  VAN  DER  HEYDE.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  Gorkum  J637,   died  at  Amsterdam  J7t2. 

At  the  Town- Gate.  Outside  a  picturesque,  old  town-gate  with  a  bridge,  a  distinguished 
looking  young  couple,  followed  by  a  man-servant,  are  taking  a  walk.  Two  pilgrims  beg  from  them. 
At  the  side,  a  man  is  about  to  drink  from  a  well,  other  figures  near. 

Oak.    0,295X0,36  metres. 

Walter  Collection,  Bearwood. 

HOBBEMA. 

MEINDERT  HOBBEMA.    Dutch  School.    Bom  at  Amsterdam  1633,  died  there  1709. 

The  Path  on  the  Dike.  A  broad  road  leads  into  the  wood  along  the  embankment  which  fs 
thickly  grown  with  trees  and  bushes.  In  the  far  distance,  to  the  left,  flat  country  with  low  trees,  and 
beyond  the  embankment,  a  cottage.  Some  water  in  front.  By  the  roadside,  in  the  foreground,  a 
woman  is  sitting  who  speaks  with  two  boys.    By  her  some  cows  and  sheep. 

Canvas.    Signed;  Meyndert  Hobbcma  f.    1663.    0,93^1,29  metres. 

The  cows  and  sheep  are  from  the  hand  of  A.  van  de  Velde. 

HOOCH. 

PlETER  DE  Hooch.  Dutch  School.  Bom  at  Utrecht  1630,  died  soon  after  J678,  probably 
at  Amsterdam. 

Lady,  playing  Violoncello.  In  front,  in  a  room,  standing  toward  the  left,  is  a  young  lady 
in  a  white  silk  dress,  almost  seen  from  the  back.  Beside  her,  a  table,  covered  with  a  bright  red 
Persian  carpet;  on  the  table,  a  little  silver  box.  To  the  right,  sitting  rather  in  the  background,  and 
half  in  shade,  is  a  young  girl  in  a  red  dress,  who  plays  the  cello.  At  the  back,  a  low  staircase 
leads  to  an  estrade,  on  which  a  young  man  is  seen. 

Small  figures,  full  length.    Canvas.    0,645X0,505  metres. 
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KICK. 

Simon  Kick.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  Delft  (603,  died  at  Amsterdam  I6SJ. 

Dutch  Interior.  A  young;  woman,  in  a  black  dress  with  red  sleeves,  white  apron  and  cap, 
combs  the  hair  of  her  little  girl,  who  sits  before  her.  Behind  themi  to  the  left,  is  a  little  child,  fo 
a  gaily  painted  high  chair.  An  elder  girl  stands  behind  this  group.  To  the  left,  in  front,  is  a  chair, 
covered  with  some  bright  material;  before  it,  a  cat  and  a  dog. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Oak.    0,615X0,47  metres. 

LEYSTER. 

Judith  LEYSTER.  Dutch  School.  Born,  soon  after  1600,  at  Haarlem,  or  near  it,  died  at 
Heemstede  1660. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl.  The  face  of  the  girl  is  turned  towards  the  left,  looking  straight 
in  front  of  her.  She  is  in  a  black  dress,  with  a  close-fitting  cap  and  flat  collar,  a  coral  necklace 
round  her  neck. 

Half-length  figure,  without  hands,  rather  under  life  size. 

Oak.    0,39X0,285  metres. 

MAES. 

Nicolas  Maes.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  Dordrecht  J630,  died  at  Amsterdam  J693. 

The  Milkmaid.  Standing  at  a  house-door,  about  to  pull  the  bell,  and  looking  at  the 
spectator.  She  wears  a  red  dress,  the  white  sleeves  are  rolled  up  on  ihe  arms,  the  dark  green  skirt 
turned  up,  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  broad  brim.  In  front,  to  the  right,  a  dog  is  drinking  out  of  a 
bucket;  to  the  left  is  a  large  brass  vessel;  other  houses  are  to  be  seen. 

Small  figure,  full  length.    Canvas.    0,57X0,42  metres. 

METSU. 

Gabriel  METSU.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  Leyden  in  (630,  died  at  Amsterdam  1667. 

The  Letter-Writer.  A  fashionable  young  gentleman,  with  long,  very  fair  hair,  and  in  a 
rich  dark  costume,  is  sitting  turned  to  the  left,  before  the  open  window  of  a  handsomely  furnished 
room.  He  is  about  to  write  a  letter,  on  a  table  covered  with  a  beautiful,  bright  red,  Ispahan  carpet. 
His  broad  brimmed  hat  hangs  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  On  the  grey  wall,  a  picture  of  sheep 
in  a  gold  frame,  by  S.  van  dcr  Docs.    Behind  the  open  casement  a  globe. 

Small  figure,  full-length.    Signed  G.  Metsue.    0,52X0,40  metres. 

Collection  of  Lord  Pelham  Clinton  Hope,  Deepdene. 

The  Letter-Reader.  A  young  girl  is  sitting  to  the  left  on  a  dais  at  the  window  absorbed  in 
reading  a  letter.  She  wears  a  pale  yellow  jacket,  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  a  pale  pink  silk  dress,  with  a 
light  blue  apron  over  it.  To  the  right,  almost  seen  from  the  back,  and  holding  a  brass  bucket  against 
her  side,  is  the  maid  who  has  brought  the  letter,  in  a  dark-coloured  costume  and  red  stockings;  she 
looks  at  a  sea-piece  on  the  wall,  painted  gray  in  gray,  from  which  she  has  drawn  back  the  green 
curtain.    By  the  lady  a  little  dog. 

Companion  piece  of  the  first  picture,  and  from  the  same  Collection. 

Signed  on  the  envelope  of  the  letter:  Metsu.    0,52X0,45  metres. 

NEER. 

AART  van  DER  NeER.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  Amsterdam  1603,  died  there  1677. 

Evening.  A  village  street  to  the  left,  along  the  broad  arm  of  a  river.  Before  the  inn  a 
carriage,  by  it  a  rider  who  is  taking  a  glass  of  beer.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left  bank,  a  tower  is 
seen  in  the  red  glow  of  evening. 

Signed  with  the  monogram.    Canvas.    0,83XJ,2I  metres. 
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NEER. 

Winter.  The  scattered  houses  of  a  Dutch  village  lie  to  the  left,  on  a  nartow  canal*  covered 
with  ice;  on  the  right,  two  mills.  On  the  left  bank,  farther  back,  is  a  church.  On  the  ice,  several 
sledges  and  skaters;  a  young  couple  on  the  road  in  front.    Heavy  clouds  on  the  red  evening  sky. 

Canvas.    0,455X0,55  metres. 

Landscape  by  Moonlight.  On  the  broad  arm  of  a  river  is  seen  a  windmill,  to  the  right, 
in  front;  behind  it,  a  village;  a  second  windmill  is  farther  back,  to  the  left,  on  the  water.  The 
landscape  is  bathed  in  moonlight. 

Signed  with  the  monogram.    Canvas.    0,53X0,685  metres. 

OSTADE. 

ADRIAEN  van  OsTADE.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  Haarlem  (6(0,  died  there  1685. 

Peasant  at  a  Window.  In  a  window-niche  is  leaning  a  peasant,  in  a  dirty  red  cap.  He 
wears  a  dark  doublet  with  sleeves  of  a  dull  yellow  colour.  Vine  tendrils  are  seen  above  the  window 
to  the  left. 

Small,  half-length  figure.    Signed:  A.  v.  Ostade.    Oak.    0,23X0,185  metres. 

Village  Fete.  A  man  and  woman  are  dancing  opposite  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
wide  hall  of  a  village  inn.  The  violin-player  sits  behind  them,  on  a  bench.  To  the  left,  several 
peasants,  men  and  women,  are  sitting  at  a  table,  before  it  two  children.  A  peasant  sits  on  a  cask 
to  the  right.   Through  the  door  you  look  out  into  the  open  country. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Signed:  A.  v.  Ostade  1675.    Oak.    0,53X0,715  metres. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  Mary  is  seated  towards  the  left  in  a  large  peasant's 
cottage;  behinds  her  stands  Joseph;  they  arc  both  looking  at  the  Child,  who  lies  before  them  in  His 
cradle,  under  which  is  straw.  On  the  right  the  adoring  shepherds  and  peasants.  Farther  back,  to 
the  left,  in  the  open  doorway,  the  ass  in  seen;  behind  the  shepherds  is  a  cow. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Signed:  A.  v.  Ostade  1667.    Oak.    0,455X0,40  metres. 

OSTADE. 

ISACK  VAN  Ostade.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  Haarlem  1621,  died  there  1649. 

The  Ford.  A  troop  of  peasants  with  a  carriage,  donkey,  and  three  riders,  come  down 
from  a  house  lying  high  up,  towards  the  right,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  They  are  about  to  cross 
the  brook.  Quite  in  the  foreground,  to  the  right,  a  peasant-woman,  with  a  boy  beside  her,  is  sitting 
by  the  roadside.  To  the  left,  and  behind  the  brook,  is  seen  a  road  leading  to  distant  wooded  hills. 
On  the  road  peasants  and  carriages. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Oak.    0,75X1,08  metres. 

Pedlar  at  a  Peasant's  Cottage.  A  hawker,  in  a  pale  blue  jacket,  is  standing  before  a 
house  to  the  left  in  the  foreground.  He  speaks  to  a  peasant-woman  who  is  seated  towards  the  right, 
is  dressed  in  blue,  yellow,  and  red  colours,  and  has  a  boy  leaning  against  her.  A  peasant  in  a  red 
cap  looks  out  of  the  door. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Oak.    0,45X0,375  metres. 

REMBRANDT. 

Rembrandt  HERMENSZ  van  Ryn.  Dutch  School.  Bom  at  Leyden  1606,  died  at 
Amsterdam  1669. 

Saint  Francis.  Kneeling  in  prayer  before  the  crucifix.  A  dark,  rocky  landscape  in  the 
background. 

Small,  full-length  figure.    Signed:  Rembrandt  f.    1637.    Oak.    0,58X0,47  metres. 
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REMBRANDT. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.  Sitting;  in  an  armchair,  his  hands  crossed;  in  a  dark  suit  and 
black  cap,  a  gold  chain  on  his  breast. 

Half-Icngth  figure,  life  size.    Canvas.    (,0(X0,8I5  metres. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.  Seated,  his  hands  on  the  arms  of  the  chair-  He  is  in  a  black 
dress  with  red  undcr-slecvcs  showing.    Bareheaded,  with  long,  curly,  very  fair  hair. 

Half-length  figure,  life  size.    Signedi  Rembrandt  f.  J667.  Canvas.    1,02X0,83  metres. 

RUBENS. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens.    Flemish  School.    Bom  at  Siegen  1577,  died  at  Amsterdam  1640. 

Portrait  of  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  He  wears  a  dark  costume,  embroidered  with  gold.  He 
has  a  fair  monstache,  just  beginning  to  show,  and  long  fair  hair.  Looking  straight  before  him. 
Brown-red  curtain. 

Half-length  figure  without  hands.    Life  size.    Canvas.    0,745X0,62  metres. 

RUISDAEL. 

Jacob  ISAACKSZ  van  RUISDAEL.  Dutch  School.  Born  at  Haarlem  I62S  or  1629,  died 
there  t682. 

Bentheim  Castle.  To  the  left,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  on  a  steep  hill,  the  extensive 
castle  of  the  Princes  of  Bentheim  in  Westphalia,  with  walls  and  towers.  Bentheim  itself  is  seen  on 
the  slope,  under  trees.  To  the  right,  farther  back  and  high  up,  a  windmill.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  meadows,  through  which  a  brook  flows.  Quite  in  front,  low,  rocky  ground,  thickly 
overgrown;  to  the  right  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  by  it  a  tree  half  divested  of  its  leaves. 

Signed:  J.  v.  R.    J 653.    Canvas.    1,05  X  (,50  metres. 

Formerly  in  the  Walter  Collection,  Bearwood. 

Rough  Sea.  A  boat  with  a  white  sail  and  coloured  flags,  is  in  the  centre  in  front.  Farther 
back  a  large  ship  and  different  boats.    Gloomy  sky. 

Signed:  J.  v.  Ruisdael.    Canvas.    J,06  ■  (,23  metres. 

RUYSDAEL. 

Salomon  van  RUYSDAEL.    Dutch  School.    Bom  at  Haarlem  (600,  died  there  J  670. 

A  River  Landscape,  A  shady  road  is  to  be  seen  to  the  right  running  along  into  the 
distance  by  the  side  of  the  broad  arm  of  a  river.  On  the  road,  riders  and  carts  before  a  house. 
On  the  river  in  the  centre  in  front,  a  ferry-boat  with  people  and  cows.  In  the  distance  on  the  bank 
a  high  water-wheel,  behind  it  a  castle  with  towers  and  a  church. 

Signed:  S.  v.  Ruysdael  J650.    J,06X(,23  metres. 

STEEN. 

Jan  STEEN.    Dutch  School.    Bom  at  Leyden  (626,  died  there  (679. 

The  Marriage  at  Cana.  In  the  foreground  a  short  flight  of  steps,  with  iron  railings,  leads 
up  to  a  great,  open,  stone  hall,  with  a  vaulted  roof.  In  the  hall  a  long  table  is  laid,  at  which  the 
guests  are  sitting.  Among  them,  rather  to  the  left,  Christ  stands,  blessing  the  wine-jars.  At  the 
end  of  the  table  to  the  left,  the  young  couple  under  a  canopy,  by  them  the  bride's  father.  At 
the  back  of  the  table  is  a  guest  with  the  features  of  Jan  Steen,  he  looks  smilingly  at  Christ,  and 
drinks  to  him.  To  the  right,  on  a  platform  supported  by  columns,  six  musicians;  before  them  a  young 
couple  in  rich  Dutch  costume;  they  are  perhaps  the  people  who  had  given  the  order  for  the  picture. 
In  front  to  the  left  on  the  steps,  some  figures,  partly  in  the  costume  of  the  time;  by  them,  the 
deformed  butler.    View  of  the  evening  sky. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Signed:  J.  S.    Canvas.     0,63X0,81  metres. 

Formerly  in  the  Walter  Collection,  Bearwood. 
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STEEN. 

The  Patient.  A  young:  woman,  richly  dressed,  who  has  suddenly  been  taken  ill,  lies 
on  a  magnificent  bed,  under  which  is  a  Persian  carpet,  in  the  foreground  of  a  large  inn-room.  Beside 
her,  the  doctor  in  a  high  hat,  and  another  young  woman.  Farther  back,  a  table,  at  which  four 
peasants  and  a  woman  are  sitting;  before  them  the  stout  cooper,  with  a  pitcher  and  cakes. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Canvas.    0,49X0(37  metres. 

TENIERS. 

David  TeNIERS,  the  Younger.  Flemish  School.   Bom  at  Antwerp  (6(0,  died  at  Brussels  (690. 

Before  the  Inn.  In  the  courtyard  of  an  alehouse,  to  the  left,  numerous  peasants  are  drinking, 
dancing,  and  amusing  themselves.  An  organ-grinder,  playing  for  them  to  dance,  is  under  a  tree  in 
the  centre.  To  the  right  some  drunken  peasants  stagger  out  through  the  door  of  the  courtyard; 
beyond  them,  in  the  distance,  the  towers  of  Antwerp  are  seen  behind  trees. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Signed:  David  Teniers  F.    Copper.    0,565X0,77  metres. 

Formerly  in  the  Walter  Collection,  Bearwood. 

Rural  Concert.  A  peasant  in  a  red  cap  is  sitting  in  the  foreground,  and  giving  a  lesson 
on  the  flute  to  a  young  peasant  girl  who  sits  by  him,  dressed  in  yellow  and  blue.  Before  them  sits 
a  bagpipe-player  in  a  blue  and  gray  costume.  Open  country  at  the  back.  To  the  left  a  pond  and 
wood  with  some  sheep. 

Small,  full-length  figures.    Oak.    0,27X0,20  metres. 

TERBORCH. 

Gerard  TeRBORCH.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  ZwoIIe  J6(7,  died  at  Dcvcnter  (68(. 
Young  Girl  at  a  Xable.    The  table  is  covered  with  a  carpet  from  Asia  Minor. 
Small,  half-length  figure.    Canvas.     0,22X0,(95  metres. 

UNKNOWN. 

Dutch  School  (635. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl,  Turned  towards  the  right,  and  looking  straight  before  her.  In 
a  black  dress,  broad  ruff,  transparent  net  cap,  and  tight-fitting  cuffs.  Her  hand  on  her  breast.  Green 
background.    In  a  painted,  oval,  stone  frame. 

Small,  half-length  picture.    Oak.    0,25X0,2(5  metres. 

Signed:  G.  G.  K.    A.  S.  (5.    Anno  (635. 

VELDE. 

WlLLEM  VAN  DE  Velde.  Dutch  School.  Bom  at  Amsterdam  (633,  died  at  Greenwich  (707. 
Calm  Sea.    To  the  left  lies  a  great  ship  on  calm  water,  near  it  some  boats;  to  the  right, 
farther  back,  another  great  ship  and  boats  with  light  sails. 
Canvas.    0^3X0,40  metres. 

A  Strong  Wind.   Ships  and  boats  with  coloured  sails  on  a  stormy  sea. 
Canvas.    0,33X0,40  metres. 

Heavy  Sea.  Different  ships  are  driven  along  on  great  waves  by  the  wind;  in  the  foreground 
a  boat  with  bellowing  brown  sail. 

Canvas.   0,33X0.40  metres. 

Companion  Piece  of  the  second  picture.  Both  acquired  from  the  Collection  of  Lord  Pelham 
Clinton  Hope,  Deepdene. 
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VERMEER. 

Jan  VERMEER  van  Delft.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  DeUt  1632,  died  there  (675. 

Lady,  sitting  at  a  Piano.  A  young  lady  is  sitting  at  a  piano,  playing,  and  looking  at  the 
spectator.  She  wears  a  white  silk  dress,  pale  yellow  mantle,  and  has  red  ribbons  in  her  hair.  A  light 
grey  wall  forms  the  background. 

Small  figure,  reaching  to  the  knee.    Canvas.    0,24X0,19  metres. 

WOUWERMAN. 

Philips  WOLnPERMAN.    Dutch  School.    Born  at  Haarlem  16(9,  died  there  (668. 

Village  Fete  before  the  Village  Inn.  A  troop  of  dancing  and  drinking  peasants  comes 
from  the  left,  with  a  piper  in  front;  behind  them  a  broad  river.  To  the  right,  before  the  inn,  are 
some  distinguished  looking  gentlemen  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  the  host  is  handing  them  something 
to  drink.    Bathers  in  the  river.    On  the  opposite  bank,  in  the  distance,  a  town. 

Signed  with  the  monogram.    Canvas.   0,50xO,S5  metres. 

ZEEMAN. 

REINIER  ZeeMAN.    Dutch  School.    Born  1623,  probably  at  Amsterdam,  died  before  1668. 
Stormy  Sea.    To  the  right,  rocky  coast.    Several  large  ships  on  a  heavy  sea. 
Canvas.    0,38X0^4  metres. 

Calm  Sea.  Different  great  ships  lie  on  a  quiet  sea,  some  have  hoisted  sail.  A  boat  with 
people  in  it  in  the  foreground. 

Canvas.   0,40X0,525  metres. 


3.  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

GREUZE. 

Jean  BaPTISTE  GREUZE.    French  School.    Bom  at  Tournus  1725,  died  at  Paris  1805. 
Bust-portrait  of  a  Little  Girl.    About  six  years  old,  turned  towards  the  left  with  bowed 
head.    On  the  fair  curls  a  little  cap  of  dark  net.    In  a  light  dress. 

Life-size  bust  portrait  without  hands.    Canvas.    0,39X0,3(  metres. 

NATTIER. 

Jean  Marc  Nattier.    French  School.    Born  at  Paris  1685,  died  there  1766. 

Madame  Victoire,  Daughter  of  Louis  XV,  as  Nymph  of  the  Source.  Sitting,  her  arm 
round  an  urn,  out  of  which  the  water  runs.  In  a  white  dress,  the  breast  and  lower  arms  bare,  over 
the  knees  blue  drapery.    At  the  side,  reeds.    Grey  evening  sky. 

Life-size  figure,  reaching  to  the  knee.    Canvas.    0,965X0,78  metres. 

The  Duchess  of  Chartres,  as  Hebe.  Sitting,  turned  towards  the  right,  and  looking  straight 
before  her.  In  a  white  dress,  which  leaves  the  breast  half  exposed,  over  which  is  a  garland  of  flowers; 
steel-blue  drapery  thrown  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  She  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  bowl,  out 
of  which  an  eagle  drinks,  in  her  right  hand  is  a  pitcher.  The  hair  is  slightly  powdered  and  adorned 
with  a  small  wreath  of  flowers. 

Life-size  figure,  reaching  below  the  knee.    Canvas.    (,26X0,96  metres. 
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4.  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

BEECHEY. 

Sir  William  BEECHY.    Born  at  Burford  1753,  died  at  Hampstead  i839. 

Portrait  of  the  Actress  Mrs.  SiddonS.  Standing;  quite  in  black  with  a  white  cap  and 
collar.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  dagger,  in  her  left  hand  a  bowl.  To  the  right  a  sleeping 
Cupid;  by  him  masks.  To  the  left  coloured  evening  landscape. 

Small,  full-length  figure.  Canvas. 

BONINGTON. 

Richard  PARKES  BONINGTON.   Born  ISOJ  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  died  in  London  1828. 

On  the  Sea  Shore.  On  the  flats  in  the  foreground  to  the  left  a  cart  is  moving  down  to  the 
sea;  the  driver  in  a  blue  coat  and  red  cap  walks  by  the  side.  Farther  to  the  front,  a  woman  is  seen,  dressed 
in  red  and  brown,  by  a  donkey,  and  at  the  back  two  other  figures.    On  the  calm  sea  some  ships. 

Canvas.    0,35X0,50  metres. 

CONSTABLE. 

JOHN  Constable.    Born  at  East  Bergholt  1776,  died  in  London  1837. 

Landscape.  High  trees  by  the  side  of  a  brook  with  a  small  wooden  bridge  over  it.  In  the 
foregfround,  to  the  left,  boats. 

Canvas.  0,755X»,18  metres. 

GAINSBOROUGH. 

Thomas  Gainsborough.    Born  at  Sudbury  n27,  died  in  London  (788. 
The  Path  through  the  Wood.    Light  clouds  on  the  blue  sky. 
Canvas.    0,345X0,26  metres. 

The  Pool  in  the  Wood.  By  the  water  four  cows  with  a  herdsman.  In  the  distance  low 
mountains. 

Canvas.   0,335X0,30  metres. 

The  Dancer  Baccelli.  In  a  white  tulle  dress  trimmed  with  blue.  Dancing  lightly  and 
moving  towards  the  left,  she  looks  at  the  spectator  smiling. 

Small,  full-length  figure  before  a  wooded  landscape.    Canvas.    0,52X0,39  metres. 

Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Waldegrave.  Standing,  turned  to  the  right  and  looking  straight 
before  her.  In  a  rich,  white  dress,  with  a  gold  hem  and  gold  embroidered  girdle.  A  veil,  interwoven 
with  gold  threads,  falls  over  her  powdered  hair,  in  which  she  has  red  and  white  feathers. 

Half-length  figure,  life-size.    Canvas.    J, 245X0,965  metres. 

HOPPNER. 

John  Hoppner.    Bom  in  London  1759,  died  in  London  1810. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Coote.  Sitting  before  a  tree,  looking  straight  in  front  of  her.  She  wears 
a  transparent  black  dress  with  short  sleeves;  in  her  right  hand,  over  which  she  has  drawn  the  one 
long  glove,  she  holds  the  other.    To  the  right,  a  wood  with  autumnal  tints. 

Half-length  figure,  life-size.    Canvas.    1,26X1,00  metres. 

Portrait  of  Countess  Poulett.  Standing,  turned  towards  the  left,  and  looking  in  that  direction. 
Powdered  ringlets,  falling  round  her  head,  and  a  little  white  cap.  She  wears  a  white  tulle  dress,  and  a 
black  tulle  mantle  which  falls  over  the  arm.  Blue  sash.  A  red  curtain  drawn  aside  discloses  the  landscape. 

Half-length  figure,  life-size,  without  hands.    Canvas.    0,75X0,62  metres. 
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RAMSEY. 

Allan  Ramsey.    Bom  at  Edinburgh  I7J3,  died  at  Dover  1784. 

Portrait  of  a  Young;  Lady.  She  is  wearing  a  low-necked,  pale  blue  silfc  dress,  the  sleeves 
puffed  and  slashed;  a  turned-back  lace  collar.  liandsome  ornaments,  also  in  the  dark  hair,  which  is 
combed  back  from  the  head.    In  an  oval,  painted  stone  frame. 

Life-size  bust  portrait,  without  hands.    Canvas.    0,745X0,615  metres. 

REYNOLDS. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Bom  at  Plympton  1723,  died  in  London  1792. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Xalbot.  Standing  before  an  altar,  dressed  in  a  long  dull  white  robe  with 
a  veil  over  it.  In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  bowl,  with  her  right  hand  she  grasps  the  gold  vessel 
standing  on  the  little,  three-sided  altar,  on  which  the  sacrificial  flame  burns.  Quite  in  front,  to  the 
left,  a  large,  gilt  censer.  At  the  back  a  portico  with  a  deep  red  curtain.  To  the  left,  before  a 
coloured  evening  landscape,  the  statue  of  Minerva. 

Full-length  figure,  life-size.    Canvas.    2,49  X  1,53  metres. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Cocfcburn  as  Caritas.  Sitting,  in  a  white  dress;  over  it  she  wears  a 
gold-yellow  mantle,  lined  with  white  fur.  She  has  her  naked,  youngest  child  on  her  lap,  her  right 
hand  clasps  an  elder  lightly-clad  child,  at  whom  she  is  looking.  The  eldest  child  peeps  over  her 
shoulder.    To  the  right  is  a  gay-coloured  parrot;  before  pillars,  to  the  left,  a  brown-red  curtain. 

Life-size  figure,  reaching  to  the  knee.    Canvas.    t,40Xl,I05  metres. 

Till  1901  this  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  London. 

ROMNEY. 

George  ROMNEY.    Bom  at  Dalton  1734,  died  at  Kendal  1802. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Henry  Ainslie.  Seated,  turned  to  the  right,  and  looking  straight  before 
her;  on  her  lap  she  has  her  little  girl  whom  she  holds  with  her  left  hand,  in  her  right  hand  is  a 
watch.  Dressed  entirely  in  white,  with  a  pale  red  sash,  a  large  cap  with  pink  ribbons  over  brown 
curls.    To  the  right  a  coloured  evening  sky. 

Half-length  figure,  life-size.    Canvas.    0,75X0,625  metres. 

TURNER. 

Sir  William  Turner.    Bom  at  London  1775,  died  at  Chelsea  IS51. 

Banquet  in  the  Guildhall.    A  great  company  is  assembled  at  the  tables  and  on  the  dais  in 
the  lofty  hall,  which  is  richly  and  gaily  decorated. 
Canvas.    0,475X0,465  metres. 


LIST  OF  BRONZES. 


ANTIQUE  BRONZES. 

Dancing  Actor.    H.  3,9  cm.  Grotesque. 

Venus.  H.  JJ,7  cm.  Nude,  standing,  with  a  diadem  in  her  hairs  extending  the  rigfht  hand. 


ITALIAN  BRONZES  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 


J.  FLORENTINE  BRONZES. 

POLLAIUOLO. 

Antonio  del  PoLLAIUOLO.    Florence,  Rome  1429—1497. 

Hercules,  Resting.  H.  36  cm.  Standing;  in  his  rig-ht  hand  he  holds  the  club,  which 
the  rests  on  he  ground,  in  his  left  hand  are  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  his  right  foot  is  on  the 
severed  lion's  head.  On  a  low,  three-sided  socle,  ornamented  at  the  corners  with  the  bodies  of 
Sirens,  and  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  the  figure. 

BOLOGNE. 

GlAN  BOLOGNE  or  BOLOGNA.    1524— 1608.    Bom  at  Douay,  lived  in  Florence. 

Bathing  Girl.  H.  26  cm.  Nude,  standing,  and  resting  her  left  foot  on  a  socle,  with  her  left 
hand  she  dries  her  breast.  —   A  small  bronze  figure,  frequently  met  with. 

Morgante.  H.  (2,4  cm.  Dwarf  at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Cosmo  I,  at  Florence. 
Node,  standing,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  crooked  staff,  in  his  right  hand  a  flute,  on  which  he  plays.  — 
There  are  several  replicas  of  this  figure,  with  small  deviations,  for  instance,  a  cup,  instead  of  a  flute. 

Mercury.  H.  17,1  cm.  Nude,  standing  on  a  ball,  and  reaching  upwards;  the  left  foot  raised, 
in  the  right  hand  the  staff  of  Mercury.  —  Probably  after  a  model  of  Gian  Bologne's  for  the  Mercury 
in  the  Museo  Nazionalc  in  Florence. 

Venus  and  Cupid.  H,  15,9  cm.  Venus  is  drying  herself,  her  left  leg  resting  on  the  sodef 
little  Cupid  turns  to  her,  and  holds  out  an  apple. 
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BOLOGNE. 

Bathing;  Girl.  H.  12^1  cm.  Nude,  standing:  and  turning  back,  about  to  cleanse  the  fig:bt 
foot  which  she  has  put  on  a  three-sided  socle. 

Bathing  Girl.    H.  11,4  cm.    Ahnost  the  same  figure  as  the  former,  only  fuller. 

Susannah.    H.  10,2  cm.    Nude,  crouching;,  and  looking;  up  frig:htened. 

IMITATORS  OF  GIAN  BOLOGNE. 

The  Rape  of  Dejanira  by  Nessus.  H.  24,8  cm.  The  Centaur  has  seized  the  nude  and 
straggling  Dejanira  with  both  arms,  and  holds  her  aloft. 

Nessus  and  Dejanira.  H.  18,4  cm.  On  the  back  of  the  Centaur  sits  the  nude  figure  of 
Dejanira,  she  has  laid  her  arm  round  his  shoulder. 

Nessus  and  Dejanira.  H.  21  cm.  The  Centaur,  struck  by  Hercules'  arrow,  falls,  holding 
on  his  back  the  lamenting  Dejanira. 

ARTISTS  FROM  THE  NETHERLANDS,  ACTIVE  IN  FLORENCE, 
AND  OF  THE  MANNER  OF  GIAN  BOLOGNE. 

Bathing  Girl.  H.  i5,2  cm.  Nude,  sitting  above  the  bathing  towel,  turning  round  and 
taking  her  right  foot  in  her  right  hand. 

Pacing  Horse.    H.  30,5  cm.    Moving  to  the  right,  with  a  small  head,  long  mane  and  tail. 

Pacing  Horse.    H.  (5,9  cm.    Moving  to  the  left,  with  short  hoofs,  and  a  long  tail. 

UNKNOWN  FLORENTINE  ARTISTS  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE 
16.  CENTURY. 

Kneeling  Man  with  a  Shell  (Saltcellar).  H.  20  cm.  A  naked,  bearded  man,  resting 
on  the  left  knee,  holds  on  his  shoulder  with  both  hands  a  large,  flat  shell.  Is  frequently  met  with, 
as  well  as  a  very  similar  companion  piece.  Gilt. 

Cupid.  H.  11,7  cm.  As  a  child,  naked,  advancing,  the  left  hand  raised.  On  the  bronze 
socle,  in  the  niche,  quite  small  statuettes  of  gods.  Imitations  of  the  figures  on  the  socle  of 
Cellini's  Perseus. 


2.  PADUAN  SCHOOL. 

RICCIO. 

Andrea  RicCIO.    Padua  (470— J532. 

Warrior  on  Horseback.  H.  30,5  cm.  On  a  barebacked  horse,  in  antique,  richly  ornamented 
armour.  —  The  horse  is  a  free  copy  of  one  of  the  Greek  horses  on  the  facade  of  St.  Mark's. 
Replicas  in  the  collection  of  George  Salting,  London;  Prince  Liechtenstein,  Vienna;  the  Royal 
Museum,  Berlin. 

Faun  on  a  Goat.  H.  (7,1  cm.  A  little  Faun,  a  can  in  his  left  hand,  sits  on  a  high-legged 
goat,  whose  right  horn  he  has  grasped.    Another  example  in  the  Museum  in  Berlin. 
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STUDIO  OR  SCHOOL  OF  A.  RICCIO. 

Inkstand.  H.  10,5  cm.  A  sca-monstcr,  raising  its  human  head,  lamenting";  on  the  tail,  a 
shell.  In  the  National  Museum  at  Florence  is  a  complete  example,  with  a  Neptune  on  the  back  of 
the  animal. 

Inkstand.  H.  16,5  cm.  A  squatting;  Faun,  holding;  between  his  g;oat's  Ieg;s,  a  larg;e  Faun's 
head,  terminating;  in  a  pipe,  into  which  he  blows. 

Bearded  Head  as  a  Lamp.  H.  20  cm.  Standing;  on  the  claws  of  an  eag;Ie;  with  open 
mouth,  on  the  back  of  the  head,  a  handle. 

Hippokamp,  killed  by  a  Snake.  H.  15,9  cm.  A  shell  on  the  tail,  as  inkstand;  between 
the  front  fins  a  receptacle  for  sand. 

Lamp.  H.  (0,S  cm.  A  pelican,  tearing  its  breast  open  with  its  beak,  joined  at  the  back 
with  the  head  of  a  fantastic  animal. 

PADUAN  MASTERS  ABOUT  1500. 

Boy  extracting  Xhom.  H.  22,5  cm.  Nude,  sitting-,  the  right  leg;  crossed  over  the  left,  about 
to  take  a  thorn  out  of  the  foot.  A  free  copy  of  the  well-known  antique.  Numerous  similar  little 
duplicates  are  preserved  from  the  I5th  and  beginning;  of  the  (6th  centuries. 

Boy  extracting  Xhom.  H.  7,9  cm.  Taking  a  thorn  out  of  the  left  foot  which  rests  on  the 
right  thigh.    A  free  copy  of  the  antique. 

Boy  extracting  Thorn.  H.  8,5  cm.  Examining  his  left  foot,  in  which  there  is  a  thorn, 
and  which  he  rests  on  his  right  leg.    On  the  ground  a  shepherd's  staff.    A  free  copy  of  the  antique. 

Marcus  Aurelius.  H.  20,3  cm.  In  his  left  hand  a  cornucopia,  for  the  light;  on  the  bronze 
socle,  a  shell  which  served  as  a  drinking  vessel.   A  free  copy  of  the  well-known  Roman  equestrian  statue. 

Bust  of  Julia  Faustina.  H.  16,5(0  cm.  A  youthful  woman's  head,  with  wavy  hair,  turned 
rather  towards  the  left.  Where  the  breast  terminates,  the  inscriptioni  Diva  Faustina.  Free  copy  of 
an  antique  bust. 

Torso  of  Hercules.    H.  20,0  cm.     With  the  block.    Imitation   of  the  Torso  of  Belvedere. 

Hercules  Resting.  H.  20,3  cm.  A  free  copy  of  the  well-known  antique,  the  most  famous 
example  of  which  is  the  Farnese  Hercules.  On  a  dainty  bronse  socle  from  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century. 

Hercules  with  the  Apples  of  the  Hcsperides  in  His  Left  Hand.  H.  32  cm.  Standing, 
turned  to  the  right,  in  his  right  hand  the  raised  club.    Beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Frightened  Boy  before  a  Cupid.  H.  (9,6  cm.  Naked  Boy,  with  his  hair  in  a  fillet,  stops 
astonished  before  a  little  Cupid  sleeping  on  the  ground.  In  other  examples  there  is  a  snake  or  an 
organ  on  the  ground  instead  of  a  Cupid. 

Frightened  Boy.    The  same  little  figure  without  the  sleeping  Cupid. 

Greyhound.  H.  1 1,7  cm.  Standing,  turned  to  the  left,  with  raised  head,  and  drawing  in  the  tail. 

Double  Lamp.  H.  7,6  cm.  Consisting  of  two  fantastic  lion's  heads,  leaning  against  one 
another,  and  coming  out  of  a  bell-shaped  leaf. 
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PADUAN  MASTERS  1500. 

Double  Lamp.  H.  28>2  cm.  The  lamp^  in  the  form  of  the  hull  of  a.  ship,  stands  on  a  high. 
slender  tripod;  it  is  crowned  hy  the  small  figure  of  a  Judith. 

Inkstand.  H.  8,6  cm.  Three-sided,  on  each  side  a  dancing  Baccant,  or  Baccante;  the  idea 
is  borrowed  from  an  antique  sarcophagus.    On  Lions'  paws. 


3,  VENETIAN  SCHOOL. 

SANSOVINO. 

JACOPO  TaTTI,  called  SANSOVINO.    Born  at  Florence  (486,  died  at  Venice  1570. 

Neptune  in  His  Carriage.  H.  32,7  cm.  In  a  little  carriage,  drawn  through  the  waves  by 
two  sea-horses,  stands  the  naked,  animated  figure  of  Neptune,  with  the  trident  (which  is  here  missing) 
in  his  left  hand. 

John  the  Baptist.  H.  53,3  cm.  Leaning  against  a  tree-stump,  and  only  clothed  in  a  sktn» 
which  is  girded  round  the  hips;  his  right  hand  is  on  his  breast,  and  he  is  looking  to  the  side  in 
an  attitude  expressive  of  much  emotion. 

VITTORIA. 

ALESSANDRO  ViTTORIA.    Born  at  Trient  1525,  died  at  Venice  1608. 

Inkstand.  H.  29,2  cm.  Three  sitting  angels  bear  the  vessel  which  is  ornamented  with  masksr 
on  the  cover  stands  the  figure  of  Hope. 

ROCCATAGLIATA. 

Francesco  RoccaTAGLIATA.    Lived  in  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  1 6  th  century. 
Double  Candlestick.  H.  33,2  cm.  Two  angels,  standing  on  a  sfx-sided  pedestal,  and  embracing 
one  another,  hold  by  them  two  large  cornucopias,  intended  to  receive  the  candles. 

Group  of  Children.  H.  12,i  cm.  An  unclothed  boy,  carrying  fruit  in  his  left  hand,  walks 
by  another  naked  boy  who  puts  his  finger  on  his  lips. 

UNKNOWN  VENETIAN  ARTISTS  OF  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Cupid  on  a  Dolphin.    H.  JI,(  cm.   Blindfolded,  about  to  let  fly  an  arrow. 

A  Shell  as  Inkstand.     H.  7,6  cm.    A  Dolphin  balances  a  large  shell  on  its  tail. 

Bell.  H.  16,5  cm.  Crowned  with  a  crouching  lion  holding  a  coat  of  arms  in  its  paws.  On 
the  bell,  in  bas-relief,  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  other  representations. 

Bell.  H.  J 5,8  cm.  With  a  coat  of  arms  between  dainty  ornaments;  from  the  way  in  which 
the  coat  of  arms  is  framed  it  is  Venetian. 

Knocker.  H.  29,8  cm.  Two  men  with  snaky  bodies,  on  either  side  of  a  Faun-Hermes,  are 
bitten  by  snakes;  below  a  large  Faun  mask.  Other  inferior  examples  in  the  Court  Museum,  Vienna, 
Berlin  Museum  of  Arts  and  Crafts  etc. 

Trumpeting  Hippokamp.  H.  20,6  cm.  A  horn  shaped  shell  in  his  left  hand,  mto  which 
he  blows. 
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UNKNOWN  VENETIAN  ARTISTS  OF  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Trumpeting  Hippokamp.  H,  19,6  cm.  A  horn-shaped  shell  in  his  right  hand,  into  which 
he  blows.    Companion  piece  to  the  former. 

Inkstand.  H.  (6,5  cm.  A  small  vase,  ornamented  with  three  masks,  is  held  ty  three  young 
sea-creatures  standing  on  a  triangular  socle. 

Candlestick.  H.  (7,(  cm.  The  socfccl,  shaped  like  a  vase,  and  ornamented  with  three  masks 
of  children,  stands  on  a  socle  over  three  winged  Sirens. 

4.  UNKNOWN  ITALIAN  ARTISTS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

Group  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  H.  8,9  cm.  Venus,  nude,  sitting  on  a  dolphin,  turns  with  a 
quick  movement  to  the  left.  To  her  right,  on  another  dolphin,  Cupid,  who  catches  at  his  mother's 
right  hand.  Companion  piece  to  another  Adonis  group.  Both  are  found  in  larger  examples  in  the 
collections  of  G.  Salting  London,  and  G.  Benda  in  Vienna. 

Group  of  Venus,  Adonis,  Cupid.  H.  15,2  cm.  The  nude  sitting  figure  of  Venus  tries  to 
retain  Adonis  who  stands  by  her.   To  the  right  Cupid,  to  the  left  a  dog. 

Group  of  Actaeon,  torn  by  His  Hounds.  H.  8,890  cm.  Actacon,  crouching  on  the 
ground,  with  a  stag's  head,  is  fallen  upon  by  two  hounds. 

Warrior.  H.  J6,5  cm.  Nude,  advancing;  a  helmet  on  his  head,  in  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  crown  in  front  of  him. 

Satyr  with  Little  Bacchus.  H.  23,S  cm.  After  the  antique  group  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

Victoria.   H.  16,5  cm.    With  uplifted  wings  and  the  arms  raised.    A   free  copy   after  the 

antique. 

Nude  Youth,  H.  19,4  cm.  Standing,  the  right  hand,  in  which  he  holds  a  horn,  hanging  down. 

NETHERLAND  ARTISTS  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

DUQUESNOY. 

FRANS  DUQUESNOY,  called  FlAMINGO.  Bom  (594,  died  1644.  Active  in  Rome  and  Brussels. 
Weeping  Child.  H.  (3,7  cm.    Bust.    Looking  upwards,  with  the  eyes  fall  of  tears. 

FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

SCHOOL  OF  FONTAINEBLEAU  ABOUT  J  560. 

Nude  Woman.  H.  7,9  cm.  Slender,  nude  figure,  the  right  hand  on  her  hair,  with  the 
left  hiding  her  nakedness. 

CLODION. 

Claude  Michel,  called  Clodion.     Bom   1738,  died  1814,    Active  in  Paris  and  Nancy. 
Faun  with  Children.    H.  48,3  cm.    Sitting  Faun,  with  a  plate  of  fruit  in  his  left  hand, 
which  a  little  Faun  and  a  boy  try  to  reach. 
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CLODION. 

Female  Faun  with  Children.  H.  45,J  cm.  Sittin?,  and  holding  on  her  knees  a  little 
Faun,  who  shows  a  goblet  to  a  boy  lying  on  the  ground. 

BARYE. 

AnTOINE  Louis  BARYE.    Bom  J795,  died  1375.    Lived  in  Paris. 
Sitting  Lion.    H.  19,J  cm.    Turned  to  the  right. 

Advancing  Lioness.   H.  2(,3  cm.  To  the  right. 

Lion  with  Snake.  H.  25,7  cm.  A  Hon,  turned  towards  the  left,  with  his  right  paw  has 
seized  a  snake,  that  hisses  at  him. 

Panther  and  Stag.  H.  53,3  cm.  A  panther  has  seized  a  stag  by  the  back  of  its  neck, 
and  drags  it  down. 

Panther  and  Antelope.  H.  54,6  cm.  A  panther  has  pulled  down  a  little  antelope,  and  is 
tearing  it  to  pieces. 

Companion  piece  to  the  former  group. 


